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“The one Idea which History exhibits 


endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejui ; 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


re developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
exacted © Daan be dice knd one-sided views ; and, by setting aside the distinctions 


of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Review of the Week. 
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INANCE appears for the day to be the poli- 
tical lever—a bad state for any country when 
its course of action is’ determined by the money 
considerations. If an individual of good education 
and repute can be betrayed into snatching the 
property of his friend by the use of strychnine, 
nations themselves can be induced to strangle the 
ies of other states by the loss or gains, What 
would it “pay” to support Italy? What may we 
gain by win ie France? The best | 
check that we find upon a fratricidal war with | 
America is the tremendous sacrifices that it would 
entail upon the manufacturing heart of the coun- | 
try. The sheet anchor of the Government is Sir | 
Gzorce Corxewaus, Lewis's last loan. And a| 
eritical public is testing the merits of Lord Dax- 
noustz because it is proposed to give him a! 
pension. 

The loan is received by the City and the public 
as if the Cuancerntor or THE Excurqvuer had an- 
nounced an immense surplus of revenue; and, 
paradoxical as the fact appears, it is not without a 
practical sense. At the conclusion of a great war, 
it is most usual to have a large balance of costs to 
pay. In 1814, as the Ziimes reminds us, over and 
above the ordinary revenue of 83,000,000/., we 
borrowed 36,000,000/.; and in 1815, over and 
above 87,000,0007. of revenue, we borrowed 
40,000,000/.; so that it is surprising if at the 
close of the present war, with an ordinary revenue 
of about 70,000,000/., the CuaxceLLor oF THE 

weR only needs to borrow 5,000,000/. at 
present, and to raise perhaps 2,000,000/. more at 
the end of the year in Exchequer Bills or Bonds. 
eh yewysy however, that Sir Georcs Lewis 
ws what he is about ; and although his expla- 
nation in the statement of the Budget is antici- 
pated with as much interest as the solution of a 
puzzle—a puzzle, too, in which taxes are involved 
the City and the commercial public are settled 
m the belief that really he will be able to cover 
cost of the war without raising any more taxes 
we already suffer, or borrowing more money 
fan the 7,000,007. This assurance has increased 
be ene of the money-market. We have 
promised, indeed, a sudden opening of the 
Spring trade on the return of peace and the 
amrival of fine weather; but the season seems 
tardy in all things, and the impatient commercial 





public are now impatiently asking when the sun- 
shine is to begin. 

With regard to the minor operation of Lord 
Daxnousie’s pension, it really is hardly worth 
discussing. It is true that many men have worked 
as hard for less wages; true that men haye suf- 
fered in broken health for services to their kind 
quite as great, without expecting more than “just 
three hundred pounds a year,” if so much; true 
that Lord Datmousix has had 25,0001. a year for 
eight years, besides his private property ; but we 
must judge him as a lord and as a minister; and 
while we customarily pay our public men in their 
thousands annually, pensioning tolerably meri- 
torious seryants for “ three lives’—-Lord Racian 
for example —5000/. is not too much to give a hard- 
working man of the class. We donot grumble so 
much at the retiring allowance given to Dat- 
HOUSIE, as we do at the desperately stingy economy 
which seizes respectable people as soon as the 
claim is put in for a superannuated or crippled 
working man. 

War itself has put on the disguise of commerce. 
A correspondence between Mr. WaAuLLERsTEIN, the 
agent of the Republic of Costa Rica, and his prin- 
cipals at home, has been published ; it comprises 
aletter from Mr. E. Hammonp of our Foreign 
Office, and shows that before Costa Rica declared 
war against Nicaragua, our Government was sup- 
plying arms to the Costa Ricans. We supposed 
that in a war with Nicaragua and Costa Rica, our 
Government was bound tobe neutral. However, 
we have handled this subject in a separate paper. 
Here we will only remark, that Lord Crarenpon 
is playing the part of Lord Sanpwicu, in the dis- 
guise of a pedlar. It is an attack on the property 
of Americans which has created a new complica- 
tion in that part of the world. 

NapoLeon THE First called us a “ nation bou- 
tiquitre”—a shop-keeping nation: the shop-keep- 
ing impulse is that which Narotgon tHe Tarp 
vainly strives to keep under control in France. 
The Emperor has issued warnings against time 
bargains, he has refused licence for the establish- 
ment of new joint companies, he has forbidden the 
Societé de Crédit Mobilier to double its capital, and 
it is said that he contemplates new laws for the 
restriction of the Bourse; but in the mean while 
the French people have abandoned high politics 
for trade. Nothing can keep them from jobbing 
in stocks, shares, borrowings, and lendings, all 
over the world; and their favourite trading com- 








pany, the Sociéte de Crédit Mobilier, announces 


this year a profit of 978,000/. on a fixed capital of 
2,400,000/. 

Through whatsoever difficulties, the Emperor 
Napoizon appears to be getting on as glibly in his 
high politics as his people are in their trade,” He 
has, it is true, been oblived to 1-4 ta his horns 
in the direction of Belgium. The journals at 
Paris, which write under licence, announce that 
Count Waewsxi gave too much importance to 
the question of the press in Belgium; in other 
words, they intimate that the Government does 
not mean to its ” The 
spirit with which Viscount Vuam XIV, de- 
clared that he would not submit to the dictation 
of a foreign Power in modifying the constitution 
of his country and its laws, appears to have shown 
Napoteon that he must not go too far with Bel- 
gium; and he forbears—at least for the day. But 
he figures as a principal director in all the pre 
vailing European partnerships. His representa- 
tive was chief of the Conferences in Paris, in which 
the Emperor of Russia made his submission ; he is 
a party to the separate treaty of Austria and 
Great Britain, guaranteeing the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire; a party, it is said, also to a 
secret treaty with the same Powers for purposes 
unknown ; he is specially invited by the Govern- 
ment of Piedmont to assist in the regeneration of 
Italy ; and if everything else should fail, it is quite 
clear that the road is open to the Emperor Naro- 
Leow for establishing himself as constitutional King 
of Central Italy. 

Through all these complications the Government 
of Sardinia perseveres with a straightforward and 
consistent course. On returning to Turin, Count 
Cavour made a full explanation to the Chambers, 
frankly avowed that the discussion upon Italy in 
the Conference on the 8th of April had none but 
negative results, and that while the question of 
Italy has undoubtedly been brought before the 
European Powers, the immediate effect is to render 
the relations of Sardinia and Austria worse than 
they were. The note which Count Cavour left 
with the representatives of France and England 
shows that the position of Sardinia, between the 
impatient hopes of the Italians on the one side and 
the encroachments of Austria on the other, is one of 
extreme peril. In Turin the Count has found all 
parties, from the extreme Right, with Castacneto 
for its spokesman, to its extreme Left, prepared 
to co-operate in support of the Italian Govern- 
ment; he has had substantial evidences of sup 
port from Milan, Naples, Parma, and Silly; hp 
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has had a magnificent tribute of the same cha- 
racter in a letter from Mantin, the President of 
the Venetian Republic. So that the cause of 
Sardinia has now been distinctly avowed by the 
Ministers of King E 
cepted by the repre 
provinces in Italy, as the ca’ 
After all Sir Bensamin Hai resistance 
ascetics, and Lord Patmersr gallant su 
of his honourable frjendy, i 
way under the co ed p' 
rersury, and Caxvin, aided by Joun Kyox—the 
Scotch members having threatened their opposi- 
tion if he did not yield. Sir Bensamin HAL does 
not conceal his disgust. People ask why he’ does 
not resign; but itis evident he is not bound to 
do so, since he is still supported by his Premier. 
For Lord Patmerston avows that his opinion is 
unchangeable. If anybody should resign, there- 
fore, it should be Lord Patmerston. In excuse, 
he asserts that the working classes have been in- 
different ; as if they were bound to keep on mak- 
ing demonstrations at the very time when he ap- 
peared so clearly to understand their wishes, and to 
carry them out. Each side took the course 
proper to it. Those who had not what th 
wanted, and wished the bands removed, peti- 
tioned; those who had what they wanted, and 
wished the bands to play, went in great multi- 
tudes to listen. Since the removal, admirable 
reasons have been shown, by clergymen and 
working men, as well as by the journals, for the 
continuance of the performances. They drew the 
working classes from the public-house; they sup- 
plied afternoon occupation which the working 
man could enjoy in company with his wife, his 
sister, and his hildcom, which the working youth 
could enjoy in company with his honest sweetheart ; 
and working clergymen of great parishes bear tes- 
timony to the excellent operation of such pursuits. 
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the contmissariat dept was of course 
ight fave been expected that when we 
klava the base of our operations, all 
supply were obviated within thirty hours’ 
mtinople, and_fhe ocean all our@wn. But 





the hi hich th 
was too tich for theiemfeebla@Plimbs to bed and the 
spectacle was too common to be terrible—the lifeless 
body beside its burden. But it is needless to revive the 
recollection of these horrors; they are recorded and can 
be attested. The Turks were rationed from our commis- 
sariat ; they do not eat pork, and as we had nothing else 
eatable, they subsisted on rice, biscuit, and the infernal 
branlike mixture called coffee. Sir Colin's solieitude for 
the welfare of the poor Turks won their gratitude, but 
rather surprised Rustum Pacha, whose peculating habits 
Sir Colin scented and threatened to punish. The posi- 
tion of a commissariat officer, however desirable now, 
was neither pleasant nor profitable then. Nowhere in 
the Crimea are graves more plentiful than around Bala- 
klava, and death divested of the excitement of battle 
was rendered doubly horrible by the attendant agonies 
under which so many sank. The business of the com- 
missariat in Balaklava consists in receiving from trans- 
port-ships stores shipped by government agents at home, 
or purchased and shipped by commissariat agents from 
countries contiguous to the seat of war, and in issuing 
from the depét these stores on the requisitions of com- 
missariat officers attached to divisions or brigades of the 
army. There also exists an office in Balaklava from 
which an assistant-commissary-general rations the regi- 
ments stationed in the vicinity, the hospitals, and the 
Government employés. The commissariat staff consists 
of a commissary-general, deputy commissary- generals, 
assistant commissary-generals, commissariat clerks, tem- 
porary commissariat clerks, storekeepers, assistant store- 
keepers, and commissariat issuers. The labour at 
the depot has been performed principally by Turkish 





The ds are diseoptinyed; but the question 
dogs not end here. 
PAtMeER’s trial has be 


hamals at 2s. a day, and onbashi (overlookers) at 2s. 6d. 
Doubtless you have seen a plan of Balaklava, but the 
wildest imagination would fail to fill up the narrow 


n, has occupied three | street that skirts the harbour as it appears (or rather 
days, and is not yet ended. The evidence brought | has appeared) at mid-day. 


The shock-headed Crim 


forward at the inquest, before a reluctant coroner, Tartar with his buffalo araba, the long string of pack- 


has now been rendered much more complete. It 
is aot only a question whether Parmer poisoned 
Joun, Cooke—a question to be decided upon an 
immense mass of circumstantial evidence—but it 
is a question whether juries shall comtinue to de- 
cide upon circumstantial evidence or not. Few 
cases _ aul brought out such a mass of cireum- 
stances, all tending to one verdict, while few have 


mules with their wild-looking Asiatic muleteer, the 
stately dromedary stalking with solemn pace, land 
transport carts, and artillery waggons, with the ferocious- 
looking old prevot sergeant marshalling the throng. At 
times fatigue parties of from one to two hundred men, 
with requisitions for firewood, might be seen filing off 
with one stick a piece; hamals toiling slowly along 
under frightful loads, or with loud shouts crowning the 
railway trucks (great emulation existing as to which 





more distinetly exhibited the inherent weakness of 
that kind of evidence. Disallow circumstantial 
evidence, and you will almost prevent conviction 
for very serious crimes, which the culprit always | 
attempts to perpetrate in secrecy. Direct evidence | 
he can usually prevent; circumstantial evi-| 
dence seldom. Juries feel that circumstantial 
evidence is sufficient warrant for keeping a 
man in prison, or for subjecting him to chas- 


tisement, but aps not so sufficient a war- 
rant for sending him to everlasti ition. 
We believe such a man to be guilty, and be- 
lieving him guilty, we might feel justified in im- 


prisoning him with a punishment of perpetual 
toil; but in the most perfect of human com- 
— there may be mistake. The blame- 
ess Exrza Fensine was hanged upon cireum- 
stantial evidence. That unjust tate is so shocking, 
that human reflection naturally hesitates to con- 
sign a fellow-creature to a sentence from which he 
cannot be redeemed. The pleadings in Patmerr’s 
trial are virtually a great discussion upon that 
question as well as on the guilt or innocence of the 
man 





OUR COMMISSARIAT IN THE CRIMEA. 
Tur following letter possesses, we think, the in- 
terest attaching to any authentic personal impres- 
sions, and s gests, even now the war is over, 
many points vitally affecting our military adminis- 
tration :—~ 

My prEar ——, Balaklava, April 19, 1856. 

As in the inquiry which public opinion requires to be 
made into the operations of our army, the commissariat 
department will doubtless occupy a good deal of atten- 
tion, I forward you these notes to guide you through 
the maze. Furnished with three days’ provisions, our 
troops landed in the Crimea ; and although many of the 
improvident consumed their rations quickly, and some 
state that what was shut up close till the third day was 


with provisions, and provisions and arabas were 


| balance ? 


truck shall be loaded first), stores being forwarded by 
railway to a temporary depdt formed at the “ Col.” 

In the midst of all the bustle how preserve the 
Seeing that ample means were at the dis- 
posal of the powers that be, that the usual facilities for 
verifying amounts existed, how will you receive the 
intelligence of the tremendous deficiencies that will be 
disclosed? In one department alone (fuel) the deficiency 
in wood is stated at twenty-five millions of pounds 
weight. Don’t laugh ; if this is a Crimean “ shave” you 
will find it a close one, and however comically stupid 
the cause may be, widows and orphans weep the result. 
In other departments the deficiency is proportionately 
large ; in barley, for example, it will amount to several 
hundreds of tons When we speak of deficiencies, un- 
derstand it is meant quantities totally unaccounted for, 


damaged stores or assess lots by waste. I forward you, 
enclosed, copies of the various forms of requisition, the 
No. 1 being from the divisional officer, generally an 
assistant commissariat-general or commissariat clerk. 
There is frequently a blank left both for the quan- 
tity and description of stores, the person in charge 
of the train of mules, carts, or waggons being em- 
powered to fill the blank with whatever he may get, 
to avoid returning empty. On arriving at the stores of 
the division it is then issued to brigades, or regiments, 
on requisition No, 2. Detached troops or batteries of 
artillery in the same manner. The quartermaster is 
presumed responsible for the conservation and distribu- 
tion (rationing) of the regimental stores, but the duty 
devolves entirely upon quartermaster-sergeants of regi- 
ments, who receive ration returns from the orderly cor- 
porals for companies. 1 have no hesitation in asserting 
that the mode of rationing and checking amounts is 
perfect, so far as it lies within the control of the mili- 
tary, and no deficiencies can oecur in the quartermaster- 
sergeant’s department. When supplies are short, the 
quantity to which the ration will extend is calculated 
and impartially distributed. The amount issued to re- 
giments, troops, or batteries from divisional stores can 
also be checked with the amount received by divisional 
stores from the depdét, and for which receipts are retained 
at the depdt; the deficiency must consequently exist 
between the amount received at the depét and the 











tioned to the divisions, 
only means of transport which 


amount for which they hold receipts as having issued 
there. Either they did not reeeive the amount of stores 
at the depot, which have been paid for, forwarded to 
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Min she €otmmencement of last winter, the 
car; 
Weighed or tallied out, mot one ship in ye 











wm@itted by their returns to have been re. 
@r they have issued more on the 

t the amounts for which they were dra 
They eammet « choose their horn.” They have Pre 
both pa and to an extent that will f, 
John Bwif frem his propriety. For twelye months 
cal reeeived without check of any kind to 
verify unts stated in the bill 


of lading o consign 
tment gapé@® And when late in last pri = rather 


twent: 
fie amount stated in her papers. One chip, come 


W——, char, with three husdred tons, loaded 
contractors With firewood from Anatolia, weighed out 
at Kazatch, produced one hundred and fifty tons 
at Balaklava, with a heavy deck load, produced (the 
second time) two hundred and thirty. She is one of g 
great number carrying wood for the same contractors. 
Another ship, named the M » loaded with barle 
weighed out at Balaklava, proved eighty tons deficient; 
the M—— G——, thirty-five hundred weight of bisenit * 
and so on you might continue accumulating such speci- 
mens of our mercantile morality. Rum flows not in 
bumpers, but “out” of puncheons; and beef, too 
solid (for chewing), melts, thaws, and dissolves its 
into adieu. 

Let’s take the other horn—over-issuing. I have been 
told a hundred times, “You're mighty 
when Mr. —— was here we took double the 
For all bulky stores, issued without weighing, we have 
raised the average charge (per cart, waggon, or pack- 
mule, or sack, as the case may be) considerably the last 
six months; and yet I will give you an instance within 
last month’s experience. A sergeant, named H——, 
comes down for stores for the third division, frequently 
seventy or eighty pack-horses or mules with him, and a 
blank requisition (No. 1), signed by the commis. 
sariat officer: each pack was formerly charged 180lbs. 
weight for a load, but latterly we have charged 200lbs. 
This sergeant, when requested by me to sign for 200lbs. 
of wood for each mule, refused, cited the deputy com- 
missary-general’s order, and finally declined finishing the 
transaction with me: ‘‘ my superiors would teach memy 
duty.” Not to be outdone in obstinacy, I caught the 
mule nearest me, took it to some scales where they 
were weighing barley, unpacked the load, and weighed 
it in his presence: it weighed 343lbs. I told him to 
find and bring me the smallest in his convoy. He took 
his time, and selected the smallest load; it weighed 
2091bs. Still he would not sign for more than 180tbs.; 
and, having reported the transaction to my superiors, J 
left him to settle it with them, which he did, amicably. 
My superiors are mostly Irish policemen, who have left 
their country for their country’s good, but for England's 
heavy loss and her soldiers’ sorrow. Men of athletic 
mould, they were better fitted to guard the stores with 
their brawny arms, or aid in their transmission on their 
powerful heads, than to receive in bulk and issue in de- 
tail, however simple such an operation may appear. 
Their acquirements, so far as languages are concerned, 
are limited to strong English. . Although we have 
been in constant communication with the other armies, 
and when lime-juice and coal was lent to the Sardinians, 
and firewood to the French, the medium of communica 
tion (myself) came out as general labourer, and was 
known by some of these ‘Irish jintlemen” as the 
“nayvy.” 

Great quantities of barley were lent to the French; 
I am pretty certain the amount was two million and 
a half pounds weight, an ignorant poor devil ofa 
Maltese acting as interpreter; but he made no pretension 
to any knowledge of French beyond the generality of his 
countrymen, who pick up a few familiar words from the 
sailors of all countries. As to the corps raised by Sir 


; and 





particular ; 
quantity.” 


waste and damaged stores being allowed for at the dis- | Joseph Paxton, to assist the operations of the Commis- 
cretion of a board of officers summoned to condemn | sariat, on their arrival in the Crimea, the butchers 


(eighty) were immediately divided amongst the different 
divisions of the army; and, under their hands, the cattle 
turned out much more palatable meat. To each divi- 
sion, also, a few labourers were assigned, to assist in the 
stores. Two gangs of twenty-five men each have been 
occupied discharging ships, as also have the greater 
number of the mechanics, for whom, after their own 
camp was built, little else could be found for them to do. 
Considerable jealousy has been exhibited towards this 
corps, and I see that attacks have been made on them at 
home, You know that my experience of mechanics has 
been earned in the best establishments of Europe; and 3 
better selected body of men never existed ; and had they 
been properly officered, the result would have won credit 


| for the men, most of whom belong to a class, whom in 


time of peace and prosperous trade, government would 
seek in vain to enlist. But to this corps, and their ate 
panion body, the Army Works Corps, hangs a tale, whieh 
I hope to tell. 

We are now clearing all the bulky stores (forage and 
fuel) out of Balaklava, to leave the wharves at the dis- 
posal of the military authorities, for embarkation. What 
is necessary for consumption will be issued at temporary 
depéts. Beef and barley are piled in great quantities om 
the graveyard at the end of the harbour; and hay, 
barley, coal, and wood are forwarded in heavy trains t 
the “ Col” by railway. Shot and shell, shovels, wheel 
barrows, picks, and hammers are being embarked rapidly 
And amidst tremenduous bustle, glorious weather, 
hosts of visitors (Ruski), we have arrived at the be 
ginning of the end. : 
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TRIAL 
WILLIAM PALMER. | 


great judicial inquiry of the present year—un- | 
aay “oe of an met interesting and remark- 
able trials ever known—commenced on Wednesday, | 
on the morning of which day a large crowd assem- | 
bled in the Old Bailey before seven o'clock, though | 
the ings were not to commence before ten. 
The doors of the cofrt were opened at nine, when all 
the places were at once filled by a numerous assem- 
blage, including several persons of high rank, among | 
were observed-—Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Earl of Derby, Earl Grey, the Marquis | 
of Anglesey, the Earl of Lucan, the Earl of Den- | 
bigh, Lord W. Lennox, Lord G. G. Lennox, and | 
Lord H. Lennox. ‘The Lord-Advocate of Scotland 
sat by the side of the Attorney-General during the 
trial. A large body of the City police kept order. 
At five minutes to ten o'clock, the judges—Lord Chief | 
Justice Campbell, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. | 
Justice Cresswell—took their seats on the bench, | 
accompanied by the Lord Mayor and several of the 
Aldermen and Sheriffs. 
William Palmer was almost immediately afterwards | 
in the doek. He was dressed in black, and did 
not appear to have suffered much in bodily health by | 
his confinement. He did not exhibit any appearance of 
trepidation, but walked with a firm step to the front of | 
the bar. He is described in the calendar as being thirty- 
one years old, but he appears much older. 

Mr. Knight, the deputy clerk of arraigns, then read 
the first indictment, which charged the prisoner with the 
wilful murder of John Parsons Cooke. | 

Palmer pleaded Not Guilty in a firm voice. # | 

He was next arraigned upon the coroner's inquisition 
for the like offence, and to this he also pleaded Not 
9 8 was then empannelled to try the case, _There 
were very few challenges on the part of the prisoner. 
Mr. Mason, one of the jurymen, when he was about to 
be sworn, begged to be excused from serving, on the 
ground that he entertained “a feeling of prejudice,” as 
he described it. He was therefore allowed to leave the 
box, and another juryman was called in his stead. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. E. James, ().C., Mr. Bod- 
kin, Mr. Welsby, and Mr. Huddleston, appeared for the 
Crown, instructed by Mr. Reynolds and Messrs. Chubb, 
Deane, and Chubb. Mr. Serjeant Shee and Mr. Grove, 
QC., who were specially retained, with Mr. Grey and 
Mr. Kenealy, were counsel for the prisoner. They were 
instructed by Mr. John Smith, of Birmingham. 

All the witnesses, with the exception of the 
medical men, having been ordered out of court, 

The Attorney-General rose to open the case on the 
part of the Crown. He said the jury were empannelled | 
to discharge the most solemn duty which man could be 
called upon to perform—to sit in judgment upon a case 
in which the issues of life and death were in their hands. 
He was sure he need not bespeak their most anxious and | 
earnest attention to such a case; but there was one | 
duty which he felt it incumbent upon him to fulfl. | 
The peculiar circumstances of the case had given to it a | 
profound and painful interest throughout the whole | 
country, and there was scarcely a man who had not | 
come to some conclusion on the issue which they were 
now about to decide. Every point connected with it | 
was seized upon with eagerness and avidity, and there | 
was seareely a society in which its merits had not been 
discussed ; and, standing there as the minister of justice, 
who had no interest and no desire save that justice | 
should be impartially done, he felt it incumbent upon | 
him to pray that they would not allow any preconceived 
opinion to operate upon their judgment. Their bounden 
duty was to try this case according to the evidence | 
which would be brought before them, and according to 
that alone. They must discharge from their minds 
anything they had read or heard, or any opinion 
which they might have previously formed. If the evi- | 
dence should satisfy them of the prisoner's guilt, they 
Would discharge their duty to society, to their own con- 
sciences, and to the oaths which they had taken, by 
a Y pronouncing their verdict accordingly. But 
if the evidence should fail to produce that conviction 
upon their minds, God forbid that the scale of justice 

any prejudice be inclined against a prisoner 
who was charged with such a crime as this. 

Proceeding to narrate in consecutive order the 
Various events connected with the alleged murder of 
Cooke, the Attorney-General adverted to the embar- 

Tassed state of Palmer’s finances shortly before that 
event. Owing to betting on horse-racing, the accused 
was a py man ;” and, in order to stave off his | 

es and retrieve his position, he began to raise 
Maney on bills as far back ie 1853. The Attorney- 
stances preeed the jury not to allow the circum- 
minds: ng about to mention to prejudice their 
P ; still it was necessary to bring those circum- | 

ces forward. 


| 


| 








Among the bills upon which Palmer raised money in 
» Was one for 2000/., which was discounted by a Mr. ' 


| 5002. to a person named Sergent. 


| attention. 


Padwick. That bill bore upon it the acceptance of Pal- 
mer’s mother—Sarah Palmer. She was, and is, a wo- 
man of considerable wealth, and her acceptance, being 
believed to be genuine, was a security om which money 
could be readily advanced. Palmer forged the accept- 
ance, and this, if not the beginning of, was one of the 
early transactions of that nature in which money was 
obtained by bills discounted by Palmer, those bills 
bearing his mother’s signature, forged by himself; and 
he would show that he was at length involved in such 
peril and emergency that, as the prosecution 

—but it would be for the jury to form their 

upon the facts—he had recourse to a desperate expe- 
dient in order to avoid the consequences. At the end 
of 1854 Palmer had a large sum of money. On the 
29th of September in that year his wife died. He had 
an insurance upon her life for about 13,0002, and, on 
receiving that sum, he paid off some of his most pressing 
liabilities. He employed for that purpose, with regard 
to a great portion of those liabilities, a gentleman named 
Pratt, a solicitor in London, who was in the habit of 
discounting bills, and whose name would be largely 
mixed up with subsequent tr cti Out the 
13,0001. Pratt received some 8000/., and he disposed of 
it in the payment of various liabilities in respeet to bills 
which were in*his own (Pratt’s) hands. Wright, a so- 
licitor at Birmingham, who had also advaneed m 

to the prisoner, received 5000/. more, and thus 13,0002. of 
debt was disposed of; but Palmer was still left with con- 
siderable liabilities, and among others the bill already 
mentioned of 20002, which had been discounted by Pad- 
wick, remained unpaid. This brought them to the close of 
1854. In the course of that year the prisoner effected 
another insurance on the life of his brother, or rather an 





| insurance was effected by him in his brother’s name. 


He corresponded with Pratt on the subject of effecting 
this insurance, and a policy was immediately obtained 


rity than the mere personal of Cooke, Palmer 

this as a transaction in which Cooke required 
the money, and that might well have been the 
faet. He (the Attorney had no means of as- 
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months, and the assignment of the two horses, a sum 
3761. in money and a wine warrant for 65/., the remain- 
ing 602. being absorbed by the discount for three months 
(502), and the expenses, which were 107; and, at’ all 
events, Cooke was entitled to the 3752 and the amount 
of the wine warrant. Palmer contrived that the 375/. 
and the warrant should be sent to him, and not to 
He wrote to Pratt, desiring him to forward both to him 
at the post-office at Doncaster, as if Cooke were in the 
town, which he was not, and by that means he contrived 
—_ the cheque and the warrant into his own hands. 


= 


F 





on his brother’s life, and it was assigned over to Pratt. 
On the strength of that policy, which remained in the 
hands of Pratt, whe paid the premiums, Pratt di d 
bills for Palmer at the rate, in some instances, of 60 per 
cent. The policy was for 13,0001, and it was retained 
by Pratt as collateral security for the bills he had dis- 
counted. Those bills, on the whole, amounted to about 
12,500/., and they were discounted in the course of that 
year. There were even two bills discounted as early as 
June, 1854. They were held over from month to month, 
the interest of 60 per cent. being paid from month to 
month to keep them alive. In March, 1855, two bills 
of 20002. were discounted, with the proceeds of which 
Palmer bought two race-horses—Nettle and Chicken, 
names which would be heard of again in the course of 
the inquiry. Those bills were renewed in June, and 
they became due respectively on the 28th September 
and the 2nd October. They were then renewed again, 
and they next became due on the Ist and 5th January, 
1855. On the 18th April, a bill was discounted for 
2000/7. at three months, which would become due on the 
22d July, and it was renewed so as to become due on the 
22nd October. On the 23rd July, a bill for 20002. was 








| discounted at three months, which would become due on 


the 25th October. The Attorney-General then gave a 
list of other bills, with their amounts, and the days on 
which they fell due, and said that in the month of No- 
vember, 1855, when the Shrewsbury races took place, 
there were in the hands of Pratt the following bills :— 


One bill, due 25th Oct. 1855, for ...... £2000 
- 27th Oct. - coevee 2000 
Two bills, due 9th Oct. (together)...... 1500 
One bill, due 13th Sept. for .......00+ - 1000 
” Ist January, 1856, for... 2000 
e Sth ” +» 2000 


» 1th - we ©2000 
making altogether 12,5002; but as 10001 was paid 
over to Pratt, the real amount of debt due in the 
month of November was 11,5004, and every one of 
those bills bore the forged acceptance of the prisoner’s 
mother. The jury could easily imagine the pres- 


| sure which naturally and necessarily prevailed upon 


the prisoner in consequence of this liability of 


| 11,5002, which he had not a shilling im the world 


to meet; and the still greater pressure arising from 
the conviction that if the forgery was discovered, 
owing to his being unable to keep up his payments, it 
would bring inevitable ruin upon him, as well as expose 
him to the peril of the law. With these transactions the 
deceased Cooke had been partially connected. It seemed 
that in May, 1855, Palmer was pressed to pay a sum of 
Palmer had in the 
hands of Pratt at this period, in respect of some of the 


| bills which had been discounted, a balance of 31047. to his 


credit, and he wanted Pratt to advance 1904 to make up 
the 5002, but he declined to do so, except upon security, 
and Palmer then offered him an acceptance of Cooke, re- 
presenting Cooke to be a man of substance and good secu- 
rity, and accordingly the acceptance of Cooke for 2007. was 
sent up, and on that Pratt advanced the money. That 


| was believed to be the first transaction with Cooke. When 


that bill of 2002. became due, Palmer failed to provide for 
it, and Cooke had to pay it himself after it had become 
dishonoured. In August of that year a transaction took 
place to which it was necessary to call their particular 
In that month Palmer wrote to Pratt that he 
must have 1000/. next Saturday. Pratt declined to ad- 
vance it without security, on which Palmer offered the 


dingly sent down the cheque, whieh was upon 
his own bankers in London, with a receipt stamp affixed 
to it, as required by the Act of Parliament when cheques 
are sent into the country, availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded by law to strike out the word 
“bearer,” and to write “to order,” the effect of which was 
to necessitate the endorsement of Cooke on the back of 
the instrument. It was not intended by Palmer that 
the proceeds should find their way into Cooke's hand 
and he accordingly forged the name of John P. 
Cooke on the back of the cheque. He then paid it 
his bankers at Rugeley, and the money, 
paid by the bank in London, went to his 
own account. At this period one of the bills 
months would be due in about ten days; and 
appear that, in order to supply the money, he 
mitted the forgery of Cooke’s endorsement. 
Attorney-General) wished this was the 
in which Cooke had been mixed up with the prisoner, 
but there was another to which it was necessary to refer, 
The produce of the insurance on the life of Palmer's bro+ 
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that, for he did not suppose that Cooke was a party to 
any other transaction. It seemed that, on the 5th of 
September, Bates, the prisoner, and Cooke were toge- 
ther at Rugeley. Bates was a person who had formerly 
been in better circumstances, but had fallen inte decay, 
and had been induced to accept employment from 
Palmer as a sort of hanger-on, or superintendent of his 
stables. He was a healthy young man, and Palmer 
proposed to him to insure his life, producing at the same 
time the ordinary form of proposal. Bates rather de- 
clined the notion of such a thing. Palmer pressed him, 
and said, “Oh, you had better do it—it will be for your 
benefit, and it is quite safe;” and they persuaded him 
to sign the form for no less a sum than 25,0001, Cooke 
attesting the proposal, which was filled up by Palmer— 
Bates referring to Palmer as his medical attendant, and 
to Thirlby, his assistant, as referee or friend on the 

who would speak to the nature of the transaction. 

was sent up to the Solicitors’ and General Office, 
but that office was not disposed to effect the insurance; 
and then a second proposal was sent up te another office, 
on the same life, for 10,000/. 

Lord Campbell trusted that the Attormey-General 
would not introduce any matter that did not directly 
bear upon the charge against the prisoner. 

The Attorney-General said he would not advance a 
word that had not an important bearing upon the 

he had to submit. He proceeded to show that at 
time Palmer was pressed by Pratt for his unpaid bills, 
that threats were held out to him eben yon 
mother) would be sued upon the acceptances, and 

the letters conveying the threats never reached her, in 
consequence of Palmer having the postmaster of Ruge- 
ley completely in his power. On the 10th of September, 
and again on the 24th of that month, Mr. Pratt, the 
solicitor in London, who had obtained so may advances 
from his clients for Palmer, wrote to him, 

pressing for payment of his liabilities. On the 2nd 
October Pratt addressed another letter to the 





asking him to make preparation for the payment of the 
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ills due at the end of the month. On the 6th of October 
he again wrote to Palmer respecting the bills, and also, on 
the 10th, 18th, and 22nd of October. In the last-men- 
tioned letter he acknowledged the receipt of 260/., and 
added that with the exception of issuing writs 
amount remaining due against the prisoner's mother, 
proceedings as to service should be taken until the morn 
ing of Saturday, the 10th of November, when the pri- 
soner should send up 10002 or 15004 On 
November it appears that two writs were issued for 
4000/.—one against Palmer and the other against his 
mother; but, on the same day, Pratt wrote 
although he had sent two writs to his agent, Crab 
they should not be served until he sen 
tions ; and he strongly urged the 
mediate ts for the bill of 15007 that was 
coming due on the 9th of the month. Palmer then paid 
3001, and, having before paid two sums of 250/., the 
entire payments amounted to 8001, from which 200/., 
for two months’ discount, having been deducted, left 
6007. to be applied to payment of the first bill for 
20007, becoming due on the 25th of October; and after 
payment of that sum of 600/. there remained due on 
that bill a sum of 14002 On the 14th of November, 
the day on which Polestar (Cooke’s horse) won the 
Shrewsbury, there was another letter urging the 
prisoner to make up the sum of 1000/., without 
which it would be impossible to renew the bill 
for 15007. due on the 9th. That was the state of things 
in which the prisoner was placed on the 13th of Novem- 
ber. They would find that Pratt held at that time 
12,5002. worth of the prisoner’s bills in his hands, minus 
the 6002, leaving nearly 11,000/. worth of bills, the 
whole of which bore the forged acceptance of Palmer’s 
mother—forged by him, or some other person by his 
directions, and for which he was criminally as well as 
pecuniarily liable. The Prince of Wales Office declined 
to pay the sum for which his brother's life was insured, 
and Pratt, who held the policy as a collateral security, 
could no longer renew the bills, and therefore had issued 
writs against the mother, which were forthwith to be 
served if Palmer did not find the means of paying off a 
portion of the demand made by Pratt, on behalf of him- 
self and his clients. 

The circumstances attending the races at Shrews- 
bury last November, and the subsequent death of 
Cooke, were then related by the Attorney-General ; 
but with these our readers are so well acquainted 
that they need not be repeated, with the exception of 
an incident which occurred on the morning of the 
death, when— 

Palmer went to the shop of a certain Mr. Hawkings, 
a druggist, at Rugeley. He had not dealt with him for 
two years before, it being his practice during that period 
to purchase such drugs as he required from Mr. Thirlby, 
a former assistant of Mr. Hawkings, who had set up in 
business for himself. But on this day Palmer went to 
Mr. Hawkings’s shop, and, producing a bottle, informed 
the assistant that he wanted two drachms of prussic 
acid. While it was being prepared for him, Mr. New- 
ton, the same man from whom he had on a former occa- 
sion obtained strychnine, came into the shop, whereupon 
Palmer seized him by the arm, and, observing that he 
had som particular to say to him, hurried him 
into the street, where he kept talking to him on a matter 
of the smallest possible importance, relating to the pre- 
cise period at which his employer’s son meant to repair 
to a farm he had taken in the country. They continued 
to converse on this trivial topic until a gentleman named 
Brassington (or Grassington) came up, whereupon Mr. 
Newton turned aside to say a few words to him, Palmer, 
relieved by this accident, went back into the shop, and 
asked, in addition, for six grains of strychnine and a 
certain quantity of Batley’s liquor of opium. He ob- 
tained them, paid for them, and went away. 


The incidents connected with Palmer’s visit to a 
Mr. Herring, a sporting man, at his residence in 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand, London, during the ill- 
ness of Cooke, may be reproduced for the sake of 
some additional details :— 

Immediately on seeing Palmer, Herring inquired after 
Cooke’s health. ‘‘ Oh,” said Palmer, “ he is all right ; 
his medical man has given him a dose of calomel, and 
recommended him not to come out, and what I want to 
see you about is the settling of his accounts.” Monday, 
it appears, was settling-day at Tattersall’s, and it was 
necessary that all accounts should be squared. Cooke’s 
usual agent for effecting that arrangement was a person 
named Fisher, and it seems not a little singular that 
Cooke should not have told Palmer why Fisher should 
not have been employed on this as on all similar occa- 
sions. On this point, however, Palmer offered no ex- 
planation. He was himself a defaulter, and could not 
show at Tattersall’s. He produced a piece of paper, 
wenn he sald contained 2 list of the sums which Cooke 

entitled to receive, and he mentioned the names 

= Se aS indebted to Cooke, 
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aan tae they were respectively 
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they were liable. Herring observed that it amounted to 
10202. “ Very well,” said Palmer, “ pay yourself 62, 
Shelly, 30/., and if you see Bull, tell him Cooke will pay 
him on Thursday or Friday. And now,” he added, 
“ how much do you make the balance?” Herring re- 
plied that he made it 984/. Palmer replied that that 
was right, and then went on to say, “I will give you 
16/., which will make it 10002. Pay yourself the 200/. 
that I owe you for my bill; pay Padwick 350/., and 
Pratt 4501.” So we have it here established beyond all 
controversy, that Palmer did not hesitate to apply 
Cooke’s money to the payment of his (Palmer’s) own 
debts. With regard to the debt due to Mr. Padwick, I 
am assured that it represents moneys won by that gen- 
tleman, partly from Cooke, and partly from Palmer, but 
that Mr. Padwick held Palmer to be the responsible party, 


importuned him, and Bamford, taking the pen, filled 
the certificate, and entered the cause of death ag 
plexy.” Dr. Bamford is upwards of eighty, and ] hope 
that it is to some infirmity connected with his 

that this most unjustifiable act is to be attributed, ne 
ever, he shall be produced in court, and he will tel} 4 
that apoplexy has never been known to produce ot 
In the course of the day, Palmer sent for N, and 
after they had had some brandy-and-water, asked him 
how much strychnine he would use to kill a dog? New. 
ton replied, “ From halfa grain to a grain.” “ Ang 
much,” inquired Palmer, “ would be found in the 

and intestines after death?” “None at all,” was New. 
ton’s reply; but this is a point on which I wil] produce 
important evidence. 

The body was exhumed, and was found to be for 


and looked to him for payment. The debt to Pratt was |the most part healthy; but in the Janu 


Palmer's own affair. Such is the state of things as re-| present year another examination was ‘toe 4 
gards the disposition of the money. Palmer desired Her- | which the conduct of Palmer (who wag t) was 
ring to send cheques to Pratt and Padwick at once, and | yery extraordinary. On the occasion of the first ex. 


without waiting to draw the money from Tattersall’s. | amination— 
To this Herring objected, observing that it would be| py, Harland was joined by Palmer, whom 

modt injudicious to send the cheques before he was sure|, metical man, and he ssvd, “What, Pals 2 
of getting the money. “Ah, well,” said Palmer, “ never | .4se_{ hear that there is a suspicion of poison?” « 
mind, it is all right ;_ but, come what will, Pratt must no,” replied Palmer, “he had epileptic fits on 

be paid, for his claim is on account of a bill of sale for &] and Tuesday night, and you will find an old 

mare.” Finding it impossible to overcome Herring’s | ;, the heart and in the head.” Then they = apr 
objection to send the cheques until he had got the money | pa nfora’ s, where the medical men were 

at Tattersall’s, Palmer then proceeded to settle some Here Palmer made this observation—“ There is a 
small betting transactions between himself and that | oq man, his (meaning deceased’s) father-in-law, 
gentleman amounting to 5/., or thereabouts. He pulled inquiries—his conduct seems very strange—I 

out a 50/. note, and Herring, not having the full change, |. .ow what he wants.” Among the medical mea 
gave him a cheque for 20/. They then parted, Palmer sent was Mr. Newton, and, as they were leavi 7" 
directing him to send down word of his proceedings | Ramford’s, Palmer made this observation to him— 
either to him (Palmer) or to Cooke. With this injunc- | «-ppis will be a dirty job, and I shall go and get a drop 


tion Herring complied, and I shall prove in the course of | o¢ }randy : fall of disease 
the trial that the letters he wrote to Cooke were inter- es poor fellow was : his heart 


cepted by the postmaster at Rugeley. Not having re- . ‘ . 
ceived as much as he expected at Tattersall’s, Herring Dr. Bamford on this occasion clung to the opinion 
pontnatantiilinnd Padwi a - | he had previously expressed (perhaps under the in- 
o pay Padwick the 3501, but it is not dis- 

sich tiahien ackh G508. bn. tiaeth: ‘Om diertente On fluence of Palmer) that there was congestion of the 
P a . . ¥;| brain; but the other medical men unanimously dis- 
Palmer went himself to the latter gentleman and paid ted fi this. On th 4 exsaination te 
him other moneys, consisting of 30/. in notes and the a a ee nae 
cheque for 20/. w hich he had received from | erring. — ; 

The ci t Otiethen te Gets of Cua The body was exhumed to see if there was any injury 

e circumstances following the death of Vooke | to the spinal marrow and cord to account for death; 
were thus related by the Attorney-General :— but the two or three medical men who then examined 
On the 25th of November, Palmer sent for Cheshire | the body found both in a perfectly healthy condition, 
(the postmaster at Rugeley), and, producing a paper,|and they also discovered that though the muscles 
purporting to bear the signature of Cooke, asked him to|of the trunk had lost their rigidity, those of the 
attest it. Cheshire glanced over it. It wasa document | arms, fingers, and legs still retained theirs. The 
in which Cooke acknowledged that certain bills to the prisoner’s attention was directed to the fact that 
amount of 40001. or thereabouts, were bills that had been there was no unhealthy appearance indicative of any 
negotiated for his (Cooke's) benefit, and in respect of | inflammation or injury to certain parts, and he tumed 
which Palmer had received no consideration. Such was|round to Dr. Bamford, and used more than once the 
the paper to which forty-eight hours after the death of| remarkable expression, ‘ Doctor, they won’t hang w 
the man whose name it bore Palmer did not hesitate | yet.” The stomach and intestines were taken out of the 
to ask Cheshire to be an attesting witness. Cheshire, | body, and the contents were placed in a jar. An accident 
though, unfortunately for himself, too much the slave | happened while that was being done. Mr. Devonshire, 
of Palmer, peremptorily refused to comply with this | being a young practitioner, did not perform these things 
request ; whereupon Palmer carelessly observed, ‘It isof|in the most skilful manner. He ruptured something, 
no consequence ; I dare say the signature will not be dis- | and was obliged to tie it up with a string, and in doing 
puted, but it occurred to me that it would look more re- | so he happened to turn a portion of the stomach inside 
gular if it were attested. On Friday, Mr. Stevens, Cooke's | out, and to mix different matters together. While this 
father-in-law, came down to Rugeley, and, after view- | was being done, the prisoner unnecessarily pushed against 
ing the body of his relative, to whom he had been tenderly | him, so much so as to cause a remark by those who were 
attached, asked Palmer about his affairs. Palmer as-| present. When the stomach and intestines had been 
sured him that he held a paper drawn up by a lawyer, | placed in the jar, the jar was covered over with two 
and signed by Cooke, stating that, in respect of 4000/. | skins, and tied down by Dr. Harland, and then placed 
worth of bills, he (Cooke) was alone liable, and that Pal- | on one side while that gentleman turned his attention 
mer had a claim to that amount against his estate. Mr. | to the rest of the examination, but a minute afterwards 
Stevens expressed his amazement, and replied that there |he happened to turn round, and saw that the jar had 
would not be 4000 shillings for the holders of the bills. | disappeared. He immediately called out, “ Where is 
Subsequently Palmer displayed an eager officiousness in | the jar?” and then every one’s notice was directed to 
the matter of the funeral, taking upon himself to order|a room at some distance off. The prisoner answered 
a shell and an oak coffin without any directions to that |from a door, “1 have got it. I thought you could 
effect from the relatives of the deceased, who were | more conveniently put your hand upon it if I placed it 
anxious to have the arrangements in their own hands. | here.” He was requested to bring back the jar imme- 
Mr. Stevens ordered dinner at the hotel for Bamford, diately, and he did so, and it was found that two slits 
Jones, and himself, and, finding Palmer still hanging | had been made through the double skins with a knife. 
about him, thought it but civil to extend the invitation | Whatever his intention was he would not venture to 
to him. Accordingly they all sat down together. After | say, but if he wished to let out some of the contents of 
dinner, Mr. Stevens asked Jones to step up-stairs and | the jar he failed in that object, for the slits were perfectly 
bring down all books and papers belonging to Cooke. |clean, and nothing had passed through them. These 
Jones left the room to do so, and Palmer followed him. | circumstances in the conduct of the man were important 
They were absent about ten minutes, and on their return | when they came to consider the external indications of 
Jones observed that they were unable to find the betting- | his innocence or guilt. He told Bamford that he did not 
book or any of the papers belonging to the deceased. | think the medical men ought to be allowed to take away 
Palmer added, ‘‘ The betting-book would be of no use to | the jar, adding, ““ Who knows what they will put in 
you if you found it, for the bets are void by his death.” |it?” If he had been an ignorant man, not familiar with 
Mr. Stevens replied, ‘The book must be found;” and | the course pursued on such occasions, there might have 
then Palmer, changing his tone, said, “ Oh, I dare say | been some reason in his entertaining a suspicion of that 
it will turn up.” Mr. Stevens then rang the bell, | kind; but it certainly did seem singular that a medical 
and told the housekeeper to take charge of whatever | man should have so little reliance in the honour and im- 
books and papers had belonged to Cooke, and to be | tegrity of respectable members of his own profession as 
sure not to allow any one to meddle with them until he | to suspect that they would tamper with any portion of 
came back from London, which he would soon do, with his | the body which was taken away for analyzation. It 
solicitor. He then departed, but, returning to Rugeley | would be for the jury to say whether that anxiety to 
after a brief interval, declared his intention to have a| stop the jar being removed was not an indication of a 
post mortem examination. Palmer volunteered to nomi- | guilty conscience. But the matter did not stop here. 
nate the surgeons who should conduct it, but Mr. Stevens | The jar was sealed up, and delivered to the clerk of 
refused to employ any one whom he should recommend. | Mr. Gardner, the solicitor at Rugeley, in a state inwhich 
On Sunday, the 26th, Palmer called on Dr. Bamford, | it could not be tampered with, yet the prisoner was 
and asked him for a certificate attesting the cause of |in the highest state of anxiety lest it should not reach 








Cooke’s death. The doctor expressed his surprise, and | its destination. He found that Stevens, the father-in- 
observed, “ Why, he was your patient.” But Palmer! law, and Gardner's clerk, ‘were going away at night 
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post chaise to Stafford, in order to get the train 
>. for the oak of conveying the jar to London. 
'e went to the post-boy who was to drive the fly aud 
They have no business to take the jar—I don’t 
what they will put in it. Cannot you upset the 
break the jar? 1 will give you 10/.” The boy 
could not think of such a thing. The prisoner 
«J will make it all right ;” but the boy’s answer 
still was, “Certainly not; I shall do no such thing.” 
There were one or two other matters of minor import- 
ance to which it was necessary to refer. In the course 
of the coroner's inquiry, Palmer sent presents on two or 
three occasions to the coroner. It also appeared that a 
letter—from Dr. Taylor, of Guy’s Hospital, to Mr. Gar- 
dener, of Rugeley (the solicitor for the father-in-law, 
Stephens), stating the result of the analysis—had been 
betrayed to Palmer, who then sat down and wrote a note 
to the coroner, telling him that Dr. Taylor had failed to 
find poison, and asking him to take a certain course with 
to the examination of witnesses. Why should 
he do that if there was not an uneasiness in his mind on 
the subject? He (the Attorney-General) did not desire 
to attach more than due weight to those matters, but 
still he thought they ought not to be entirely overlooked. 
In addition to all these facts, it should be mentioned that 
the prisoner had no money prior to the Shrewsbury 
races, but was afterwards flush of cash. He paid 1501 
to the bank at Rugeley, sums of 50/. to two or three 
persons in the neighbourhood, and also money to Mr. 
Pratt, in London; and something like 4002 would be 
traced to his possession. Cooke had between 7002 and 
8002 on Thursday morning when he left Shrewsbury, 
and none of it was found. 
The Attorney-General having finished his speech, 
which occupied four hours in the delivery, the Court 
j a for a short time in order that Judges and 
jury might obtain some refreshment. On reas- 
sembling, the examination of the witnesses com- 
menced ; but, as the facts thus deposed to were 
necessarily the same as those narrated by the At- 
torney-General, and as the cross-examination did 
not elicit anything of — ba are not encumber 
with an analysis of the evidence. 
onrphe Court rose at half-past six o'clock, the pro- 
ceedings being adjourned till the next day at ten 
o’clock. The jury, as usual in such cases, were 
taken in charge of an officer to the London Coffee- 
The witnesses brought forward on Thursday were not 
cross-examined at any great length; and only a few ad- 
ditional particulars came out. Mrs. Ann Brookes, a 
married woman residing at Manchester, and in the habit 
of attending races (though, she stated, not with her hus- 
band, who did not sanction races), said that on the 14th of 
November she went to the Raven Hotel at Shrewsbury 
and “ saw Palmer standing by a table in the passage with 
a tumbler glass in his hand, which appeared to contain 
some liquid of the colour of water. He shook up the 
fluid that was in the glass, and then held it up as if to 
the light, and looked at it, and he then said that he 
would be with me presently. He stood by the table a 
minute or two longer, and looked at the glass once or 
twice, and I saw him shake it now and then. . The pri- 
soner then went into a sitting-room, the door of which 
was partially open, taking the glass with him, and he re- 
mained there two or three minutes. When he came 
out he still had the glass and the fluid it contained in 
his hand, and he then went into his own sitting room, and 
remained there three or four minutes, and he then came 
to me and brought me some brandy and water. I drank 
it, but it produced no bad effect on me.” (A laugh.) 
She did not know whether the glass was or was not the 
same as that in which Palmer had been mixing the fluid. 
She added that “a great many racing people were taken 
ill at Shrewsbury, and they thought it was occasioned 
by the water. They were affected by sickness and purg- 
ing. A lady who came to meet me was attacked in this 
manner.” Elizabeth Mills, the chambermaid at the 
Talbot Arms (where Cooke died), was taken ill with 
Vomiting after drinking some of the broth with which 
Palmer supplied Cooke. From the evidence of Mr. W. 
ones, surgeon, it appeared that Cooke was slightly 
affected with an infectious disease, and that he had taken 
mercury for it; but Dr. Savage, physician, was of 
opinion that there was nothing of the character of the 
disease in question about him. “He was a weak- 
minded man, and was easily persuaded to take medicines 
pat disorder under which he imagined he was labour- 
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Charles Newton, assistant to Mr. Salt, surgeon at 

» in giving the particulars of Palmer's conversa- 

tion with him - the Sadect of strychnine (which he 

hot related to the coroner), said that Palmer, after 

he had been told that no inflammation would result from 

use of strychnine, snapped his fingers, and exclaimed 

to himself, “AT right!” With respect to his previous 

Suppression of this evidence, this witness said :—‘ The 
Teason I did 


not mention what had occurred before was 
I my Master and Mr. Palmer were not friendly, and 
that I he would have been angry if he had known 

ra Supplied anything to Palmer. 


I have also 
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| had heard that George Palmer, the prisoner's brother, 


had threatened to transport one of the witnesses upon 
the inquest upon Walter Palmer, because he had sworn 
that he had sold the prisoner prussic acid, and had not 
entered it in his book, and could not prove it. I had 
made no entry of the sale of the strychnine in Mr. Salt’s 
book, and what I heard alarmed me.” 

The trial was then adjourned to Friday. 





BIGOTRY TRIUMPHANT. 

Ler Zion Chapel sing a hymn of thanksgiving; let 
Little Bethel wax jubilant; let Exeter Hall, with a 
goodly choir of moral young men and glorified old 
ladies, rejoice with a great joy not to be exceeded; and 
thereto let the public-houses and ‘“Tom-and-Jerry” 
shops add their notes of gratulation; for Bigotry has 
had a great triumph this week, and mighty will be the 
accession to heliness—and to drunkenness. 

On Sunday last, 80,830 human sinners paraded Ken- 
sington Gardens, to hear the band play; in the Regent's 
Park, for the same corrupt object, there were 92,492 
lost sheep; and in Victoria Park there were 85,191: 
making a total of 258,513 souls with the stamp of 
perdition on them. These children of Satan behaved 
with a degree of decorum and quietness remarkable for 
beings of so diabolical a parentage; but it was thought 
necessary by our English Pope, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to prevent their assembling in the same way 
again. So he addressed a letter to Lord Palmerston, 
“ pointing out,” as a contemporary waggishly observes, 
“ the violation of the feelings of the people caused by the 
playing of the bands in the parks on Sunday, and the 
evil effects which (in the opinion of the primate) this 
had produced, and was likely to produce, in the minds 
of the people; and imploring him to reconsider his de- 
cision.” The Premier did r ider his d , and, 
replying to the Pope of Canterbury, observed that 
although he still retained his own opinions on the sub- 
ject, yet, “as he found his plan had been received with 
such great repugnance—as there was, at all events, so 
much difference of opinion, and as even the working 
people themselves appeared to be indifferent on the sub- 
ject—in deference to public opinion, and to the religious 
feelings of the community, he would order that the 
playing of the bands on Sunday should be discan- 
tinued.” Such is the abstract given by the Morning 
Post of Lord Palmerston'’s reply; and the reader will 
observe that the “indifference of the working classes,” 
and the evidence of “public opinion” as against the per- 
formances are to be found in the attendance of the 
258,513 persons in the various parks last Sunday. 
However, bigotry had a grand success; and the fact was 
announced, amidst loud cheers from excited good young 
men and impeccable old ladies, by Lord Shaftesbury, at 
the annual meeting of the Protestant Alliance. 

In commenting upon this subject, Mr. Baines, of 
Leeds, writes :— 

“J cannot understand how any man can doubt that 
the whole question of the character of the Sabbath, for 
England, for her dependencies, and for all the countries 
whom she may influence, is now -at stake. The per- 
formance of military bands on the Sunday may seem a 
small thing. But it is not small even in itself, still less 
in the principle which it involves, or in the conse- 
quences to which it must lead. That cannot be a 
small thing which collects ninety thousand persons in 
the first city of the world, and is likely to collect still 
larger numbers as the season advances, and when the 
attraction is presented in several other parts of the me- 
tropolis. There may be many respectable persons in 
such a crowd, but there are sure to be great numbers of 
vicious persons of both sexes, who come to seduce the 
young and unsuspecting. This will be their chief 
hunting-ground. Here they will reap their fullest har- 
vest. Can any man who has ever walked London streets 
have a doubt on the subject? The love of music is all 
but universal ; in itself it is innocent and lawful, but it 
may be used for the worst purposes, as well as for the 
best. The strains of martial music cause the pulse to 
bound and fire the imagination, and they are wholly out 
of accordance with the sacred repose of the Sabbath. 
It is, however, their fascination which here constitutes 
their chief danger. Crowds are sure to follow them: 
and among these crowds, arrayed in their Sunday finery, 
thousands of young girls and young men, with no more 
than the average amount of vanity and weakness, will 
be brought into circumstances of extreme peril. At 
these places, I fear, thousands of Sunday scholars will 
first learn to desert the school and the place of worship, 
and enter on the downward path of folly and viet. The 
danger may be scoffed at by thoughtless persons; but is 
there any Christian father or mother who would wil- 
lingly let their children or servants attend such scenes? 
Is there any Sunday school teacher who would not feel 
that the scholars were lost to the school and to the sanc- 
tuary when they had begun to frequent the military per- 
formances in the park ?” 

This is but a poor compliment to the school and the 
sanctuary; but Mr. Baines adds:— 








“T have not the least hesitation in saying that the 


|opening of the British Museum and the National Gal- 
the reason I did not make the statement was | 
that I was a 


fraid I should be indicted for perjury. I the numbers assembled would have been fewer, and the 


lery would have been far less mischievous, because there 





attendant circumstances would have been calculated 


defiance, but to do a worse thing than that which 
House forbade.” 
Sir Benjamin Hall has addressed the following letter 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson :— 
“9, Great Stanhope-street, 18. 
“ Dear Sir,—It is with much regret that I am under 


structions not to allow the bands to play any more in 
the parks or gardens on Sunday afternoons. I beg 
again to thank you for your in offering 
the band of your regiment for the gratification of the 
working classes of Spitalfields and and 
the densely-populated neighbourhood of Victoria Park. 
I was very glad to meet you in Victoria Park on Sun- 
day last, as you were thus a witness, as well as myself, 
of the excellent conduct of the 85,191 persons there 
assembled, and who so thoroughly enjoyed the music 
you were so good as to — for a 
“I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
; , “B, Haw. 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson.” 


This “excellent conduct” has eet ptr ae. 
of a professor of religion, who, under the 
os teeauen” sia the Times to defend the perfor- 
mances, which are now suppressed. He states: —‘ I went 
into Kensington-gardens this afternoon (Sunday last). 
I had been told that the crowd that usually assembled 
there was not of the class whose improvement is sought. 
Knowing not a little of the habits of this class, I can 
now safely say that of the vast crowd I witnessed full 
seventy out of every hundred were such as would be 
found in places where they ought not to be, were it not 
for the innocent and uncriminal recreation thus 
them. Its softening and civilizing effects, the admirable 
behaviour of every individual there, your own correspon- 
dent will describe to you better than I can. But what I 
would respectfully ask of you is to use some of your 
great influence on behalf of the poor wretches whose 
position, morally, socially, and religiously, will be so 
much benefited by this movement. .... There is a 
struggle evidently at hand between the real and puri- 
tanical observance of the Sabbath. The lower orders of 
the people (whose chief concern it is) are too sensual, too 
ignorant, and too debased, to take any part of impor- 
tance init... .. The question is, will those who really 
feel the necessity of improving the state of the working 
classes allow this great but simple movement of the 
Government to be swamped, because a few active fol- 
lowers of John Knox so desire it? Yet swamped it will 
be, unless a corresponding activity shall be raised on the 
other side. I am neither High Church, Low Church, 
nor Broad Church; but I am convinced of this, that we 
shall never get the working people to our churches until 
we first wean them from the public-houses. Our empty 
seats show that our sermoas have failed to do this. Let 
us open and soften their minds by harmless and innocent 
recreations ; we shall then prepare them better to receive 
our sermons.” 

Another correspondent of the Times contributes an 
edifying anecdote of Sir Peter Laurie, in connexion with 
the playing of the bands. He writes:—“ Business took 
me this (Tuesday) morning to the Guildhall Police- 
court, where Sir Peter Laurie was presi A man 
was brought up, charged with having robbed a chapel 
of some hymn-books. In his possession was found a 
memorandum- book, relating to the fellow’s e! 

Sir Peter, after reading some extracts, then said, ‘ There 
is one mitigating circumstance in your case—you were 
not, as far as appears from this book, at any of the 
parks where the bands were playing, I see,’ &. Your 
reporter will, doubtless, confirm me. So it appears the 
worthy magistrate thinks it a more heinous offence to 
go to a public park to hear music, than to go the house 
of prayer to commit robbery. Comment is super- 
fluous.” 

The question now is—How will the People act against 

the Sectarians ? 





THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 
Tue arrival of Lord Dalhousie in England, which we 
announce in another column, gives us an of 
laying before our readers a brief sketch of the ante- 
cedents, both English and Indian, of “the great Annex- 
ander of our age.” 

The name of Dalhousie was not unknown in India 
when his lordship entered on his duties as governor- 
general just eight years since. The late Earl, a Peninsular 
and Waterloo officer of more than average merit, held 
the command of the British forces in Bengal for some 
few years previous to 1832. Early in life Lord Dal- 
housie had married an heiress of the Brouns of Colstoun, 
Haddingtonshire, a family which, tracing its origin to 
the ancient Counts of Poictou, has produced twenty-three 
titled branches in England, France, and Scotland, and 
has held the rank of Free Barons of Scotland since the 
twelfth century. The Ramsays are of Saxon origin, but 
their name is one which has long been mixed up with 
Scottish history. By the death of his two elder brothers, 
the present Marquis became heir to the title and property 
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was scarcely three-and-twenty years of age, in January, 
1835, we find him, as Lord Ramsay, unsuccessfully con- 
testing Edi in the Tory interest with the present 
Lords Campbell and Dunfermline ; and on this occasion 
he alluded, in terms of something more than complacency, 
to fhe fact that he came of a lordly line, the representative 
of which in his day, some century and a half ago, had 
been apostrophized by Allan Ramsay, from his cottage 
in Clydesdale, as 
“ Dalhousie of an auld descent, 
My pride, my stoup, my ornament.” 

But we must proceed. At the general election of 1837 
Lord Ramsay obtained a seat in Parliament for Had- 
dingtonshire, but ere many months were passed was 
called to the Upper House by his father's death before 
he had time to take amy part in the proceedings of 
St. Stephen's. Nor was it immediately that he attracted 
notice even in the House of Peers. Like a canny Scot, 
he knew his own worth, and patiently bided his time. 
Five long years had passed when, in 1843, the vice- 
presidentship of the Board of Trade was vacated by Mr. 
Gladstone, and was offered by the late Sir- Robert Peel 
to the untried hands of Lord Dalhousie. Here he suc- 
ceeded admirably. He was no mere “ red-tapist,” or 
man of official routine. The subject of railways was 
becoming one of increasing national interest; Lord Dal- 
housie looked ahead, foresaw the growing mania, studied 
his subject perseveringly in theory and practice, and 
made himself perfectly master of the details of railway 
administration. Two years later, while the mania was 
at its height, he was promoted to the presidency of the 
Board of Trade, and despatched the vast increase of 
business with consummate address. So valuable a per- 
sonage had his lordship become as a man of business, 
that when Sir Robert Peel retired in 1846, Lord Dal- 
housie, though a “Peelite,” was requested to continue 
in office under his successor, Lord John Russell. 

In 1847 a crisis had arisen in Indian affairs, and 
it was felt that neither Lord Hardinge nor Lord 
Gough were quite the men to meet it. It was 
judged that Lord Dalhousie would carry the British 
arms safe through the danger by his energy and resolu- 
tion. He landed at Calcutta in January, 1848, and 
though he found peace apparently restored, he had no 
faith in its permanence. Nor was he wrong in his es- 
timate. Scareely had he been four months in his new 
seat of government, when he learned that Moolraj had 
revolted. He marched into the north-western provinces, 
and at once disconcerted and defeated the Sikhs by a 
vigorous stroke, and “annexed” the Punjab, thus 
converting our fiercest foes into trusty auxiliaries. In 
the words of Milton, 

“ The rest 
Were long to tell; how many battles fought, 
How many kings destroyed or kingdoms won.” 


Enongh to say that, for failure of heirs to the native 
dynasties, or for aggressions on the rights and liberties 
of their own oppressed subjects, or for rebellion against 
our protectorate, the satrapies of Berar, Pegu, and Nag- 

were successively annexed by Lord Dalhousie to 
the British Empire in India. Still more recently, the 
vast and populous district known as the Kingdom of 
Oude has passed into our hands without striking a blow, 
under the same system of “annexation,” thereby swell- 
ing the extent of our responsibility and Indian expendi- 
ture, as well as our power. 

But it is not in military affairs alone that Lord Dal- 
housie has been distinguished. Of him it may be said, 
as it was of a far different character, idem pucis erat 
mediusque belli. The imtersection of the country by rail- 
roads and canals; the introduction of cheap postage, to- 
gether with such civilizing influences as gas and 
sewerage; the connexion of the seats of government, 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, by means of 
the electric telegraph—the suppression of religious in- 
tolerance and persecution, and of the crime of infanti- 
cide—these are measures with which the name of Lord 
Dalhousie will long survive connected in the minds of 
the inhabitants of British India, when the splendour of 
his conquests and annexations shall have become a 
matter for the historian. 

Lerd Dalhousie has returned to England, still a young 
man, though worn out prematurely with the incessant 
application of thirteen years of public business. He has 
numbered less than forty-five summers; and in his 
Scottish home we trust that a year or two of rest and 
retirement will brace him up again to enter the lists of 
political life, and, it may be, to rally round him a 
national and patriotic party. It must be seme one like 
Lord Dalhousie, whose hands are clean, as one who has 
not been mixed up in the party politics of the last few 
years, thatwwe mst look to, for remoulding our public 
men. 

It will be remembered that, in 1849, Lord Dalhousie 
was rewarded with a Marquisate, and the Order of the 
Thistle, for his successes im the Punjab; and that, in 
1852, Lord Derby conferred upon him the Wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports, vacated by the death of the Duke 
of Wellington. Within the last few days it is announced 





that the East India Board have setiled upon his Lord- 
ship a life pension of 5000/., which we only fear has 
been dearly bought at the price of health and strength. 
In 1853 Lord Dalhousie became a widower, his Mar- 
chioness, a sister of the Duchess of Wellington, dying 
at sea, within sight of the Land’s End, on her homeward 
passage from Calcutta. By her his Lordship has two 
daughters; the elder of whom, it is ramoured, is shortly 
about to bestow her hand on the Marquis of Lothian. 
It may not be generally known that in event of Lord 
Dalhousie dying without male issue by a second mar- 
riage, the Marquisate expires, but that the Earldom and 
inferior titles will revert to his cousin, Lord Panmure, in 
right of his father, who was the next brother of the late 
Earl, and assumed the name of Maule on inheriting the 
estates of his maternal ancestor, the last Earl of 
Panmure. 


THE NEW LOAN OF FIVE MILLIONS. 


A numerous body of capitalists and others attended on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Treasury, according to appoint- 
ment, with a view to obtaining further information pre- 
viously to the negotiation of the loan of five millions 
next Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that, in 
order to prevent any misapprehension, it would be as 
well to state that the loan which is now proposed is cal- 
culated to cover the whole of the estimated service of 
the year with the exception of 2,000,000/., and that, for 
raising this additional sum, it is proposed to take 
power to issue Exchequer-bonds or Exchequer-bills, 
as the condition of the money market may at the 
precise period admit. It is not certain that the Govern- 
ment will require the whole of this amount; but, as in 
the case of the war, it was not possible accurately to 
regulate the whole of the expenditure, so it is now 
difficult to estimate what may be the outlay required for 
the return of troops, &c. Under no circumstances will 
the 2,000,000/. be necessary before the last quarter of 
the present year, or the first three months of 1857. A 
vote, however, may be taken for contingencies, since it 
is in the discretion of Government to provide for an 
excess of expenditure, although there is no substantial 
reason to suppose that there will be any. 

In answer to Mr. Capel, the Chancellor farther stated 
that he does not at present contemplate a funding of 
Exchequer-bills, or any sales of savings-bank stock, 
unless necessary for savings-bank purposes. Powers 
will be taken in the act similar to those arranged in 
February last, with clauses protecting members of Par- 
liament who may take part in the contract. 

Mr. Capel: “If a funding be not intended, may TI 
inquire if you propose to make any alteration in the 
rate of interest?”—The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
“ All I can say with respect to that is, the notice will be 
given in the usual form, at the proper time.”—Baron 
Rothschild: ‘ Then the contract will be taken on Mon- 
day at ten o'clock, and the first payment will be made 
on Thursday, the 22nd ?”—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer : “ Yes.” 

The parties then withdrew. 


THE CRIMEAN BOARD. 
SIR RICHARD AIREY’S CASE. 
Tue Board reassembled on Wednesday, when a letter 
from Sir John M'‘Neill, in reply to a request that he 
would attend, was read by the Judge Advocate. In this 
communication, Sir John declined to attend ; firstly, on 
the ground that he was indisposed ; and secondly, be- 
cause, “with all possible respect for the Board,” he 
could depart from the course he had hitherto taken “ in 
the absence of authoritative information, more definite 
than he had yet received, as tothe precise objects and the 
scope of the proceedings going on at Chelsea.” (The 
Board being a military body, and Sir John M‘Neill a 
civilian, there is no power to force him to attend.) A 
certificate was then read, stating that Colonel Tulloch is 
convalescent, but still so weak as to be unfit for the 
transaction of business. 

The Judge-Advocate stated that, in compliance with 
Sir Richard Airey’s suggestion, an application had been 
made to the W ar-office to-know if any preliminary report 
of the Commissioners, dated June 9, were in existence, 
and such a report had been submitted to the Board, in 
case they should wish to examine it ; but it had been at 
the same time intimated by the War-office that the only 
report recognized there was that dated Constantinople, 
June the 10th, the other being confidential and prelimi- 
nary.—Sir Richard Airey asked to be furnished with a copy 
of this prelimimary report, and meanwhile he should be 
glad if the Judge-Advocate would read the first sentence. 
—The Judge-Advocate said that the first sentence was — 
“ We have the honour to inform your Lordship that we 
have completed the enquiry intrusted to us.”—Sir Richard 
Airey: “ That is enough. The Board will see that in 
their very first sentence the Commissioners state that 
they have completed the inquiry.”—The Judge-Advocate 
called Sir Richard Airey’s attention to a concluding sen- 
tence in this report, in which the Commissioners stated 
that they had not received all the evidence upon the 
subjects of the inquiry, but that, when they had received 
that evidence, and the replies to the queries they had 





| forwarded, they should have the honour of 


——— 


| the matters to which those queries related. 3 
|  Alluding to what he had said ona 
| Judge-Advocate disavowed any intention of day, the 
Sir Richard Airey a disrespectful mode of puaee 
Colonel Tulloch, as, indeed, his manner had anntioeosing 
with the utmost courtesy and considemnion mt 
Board then proceeded to hear additional a nar 
the case of Sir Richard Airey, and Colonel Wether “5 
Major Hackett, and Captain Derriman, deposed 
to the ditliculty of obtaining canvas and workmen 
towards the erection of shelter for the horses, After 
short examination of Mr. Watson, who Was in change ~ 
the stores of the First Division, and subsequently ad 
moved to head-quarters, and who corroborated “ 
views of Sir Richard Airey as to the uselessness of 
palliasses, 

Sir Richard proceeded to sum up his 
through the whole of the ovidenasiaah cmsesiggat 
its effect was to acquit him of any blame, 7 

COLONEL GORDON’S CASE, 

Colonel Gordon then read a statement with 
the charges that had been brought 
Colonel Tulloch (he remarked) had said that the 
notes of the evidence given by officers in the 
were sent to them for revision. The original notes of 
his (Colonel Gordon's) evidence were not sent totim . 
but the paper which was sent differed very much from 
the original notes which had been produced before the 
Board, and which showed that one portion of his eyi- 
dence had been entirely omitted from his reported eyi- 
dence on the 24th of May. He found, wpon reference to 
the original notes of his evidence, that the Commis- 
sioners had embodied in the evidence given by him on 
the 28th of May answers to questions put to him on the 
24th. Colonel Tulloch had also stated that the omitted 
portion of Colonel Wetherall’s evidence had been sent 
to him (Colonel Gordon) for revision. Colonel Wether- 
all had previously applied to the Commissioner 
to know whether they wished to detain him in 
the Crimea, as he was anxious to proceed to Con- 
stantinople to join the Contingent, and the Com- 
missioners, after consultation, informed him they 
did not wish to detain him. They afterwards put 
questions to General Airey ; but, as none of those 
questions referred to clothing, he (Colonel Gordon), 
when the evidence reached him on the 4th of June, did 
not think it necessary to send it to Colonel Wetherall 
at Constantinople, that officer's evidence resting mpon 
figures which could be tested by the books inthe Crimea, 
The paragraph omitted from Colonel Wetherall’s evi- 
| dence was not in the minute which was sent, and he 
| (Colonel Gordon) had never seen it until he saw it 

printed in this country. The colonel then quoted various 
| passages from his own evidence as given in the 
| and denied their accuracy. They had reference tothe 
| distribution of the great-coats ; and the assertions which 
Colonel Gordon now made to the Board were to the 
effect that the men were always supplied with great- 
coats, and that there never was any hesitation as to 
exceeding the limitation imposed by the regulations 
whenever it appeared advisable to do so. 

At the conclusion of Colonel Gordon’s statement the 
Board adjourned to Friday. 


to 





MR. FILDER’S CASE, 

Mr. Commissary-General Filder opened ‘his case on 
Thursday, and read a long statement in defence of him- 
self, the allegations of which, being the same as those 
which he advanced in his written vindication, and having 
been then minutely analyzed in this journal, need not be 
here reproduced. His statement was not concluded at 
the rising of the Board. 





CONDITION OF ITALY. 

WE subjoin the important Note which the Sardinian 
Plenipotentiaries, under date of the 16th of April, 1856, 
addressed to Lord Clarendon and Count Walewski:— 

“The undersigned Plenipotentiaries of H.M. the 
King of Sardinia, full of confidence in the sense of jus- 
tice which animates the rulers of France and E 
and in the friendship they profess for Piedmont, have 
not ceased to hope, since the opening of the Conferences, 
that the Congress of Paris would not separate without 
taking into serious consideration the state of Italy, and 
arriving at some means for the re-establishment of the 
political equilibrium now disturbed by the occupation of 
many of the provinces of the peninsula by foreign 
troops. Assured of the aid of their allies, they can 
hardly believe that another power, after having dis- 
played so lively and generous an interest in the welfare 
of the Eastern nations of Slavonic and Greek race, 
would refuse to attend to the interests of the Latin 
people, who are still more unfortunate, inasmuch as their 
higher degree of civilization renders them more sensitive 
to the evils of oppressive Governments. This hope, 
however, they have now lost. In spite of the good will 
of England and France, notwithstanding their kindly 
efforts, the persistency of Austria in demanding that no 
subject should be introduced into the Conferences foreign 
to the matters they were especially called to diseuss, has 
permitted that assembly, upon which the anxious eye 
of all Europe were turned, to dissolve not only without 
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having effected the slightest alleviation. in the sufferings , 


of Italy, but without having cast beyond the Alps a 
ys 


“ Troubled in domestic affairs by the action of revo- 
lutionary passions that are communicated from neigh- 


solitary gleam of hope in the future to calm men’s | bouring States, where these evils are engendered by a 
minds, and so induce the Italians to support yet awhile | violent system of oppression, and by foreign occupation, 


‘the present with resignation. 


| menaced by the extension of the power of Austria, it 


“Phe peculiar position that Austria held in the late | may, from one moment to another, be forced by an in- 


vevitable. This the undersigned are ready to admit. But 
without in the least reproaching their allies, they think 
they may justly call attention to the serious conse- 
quences “which may arise in Europe, in Italy, and, 
‘above all, ia Sardinia. It would be unnecessary to 
describe the actual condition of Italy. What has 
occurred in that country for some years past is already 
too notorious. The system of repression and of violent 
reaction that might have some justification in the 
‘troubled times of 48 and °49 is now continued without 
mitigation, and even, with a few exceptions, with a 
redoubled vigour. Never, at any period, have the dun- 
geons and the galleys been more crowded with political 
offenders. Never has the number of exiles been more 
considerable, the surveillance of the police more strict, 
er:the political state of the people more distressing. 
What is now passing in Parma is beyoad belief. Such 
a system of rule necessarily engenders in the popula- 
tion a constant feeling of irritation and disa‘fection. 
This has been the case with Italy for the last seven 
years. Latterly, indeed, the popular agitation 
seems to have somewhat calmed. The 
seeing ene of their own national monarchs coalesced 


ewith the great Western Powers in their combat for the 


Italians, | 


perhaps, this deplorable result in- | evitable necessity to adopt extreme remedies, the results 


| of which it is impossible to foretel. 

| Phe undersigned do not doubt that this state of 
affairs will awaken the solicitude of the Governments of 
France and England, not only on account of the friend- 
ship and the real sympathy they profess for the Seve- 
reign who alone amongst all, when success was most wa- 

certain, dared to declare in their favour, but, above all, 

| because it is a veritable danger that threatens the 

| peace of the whole of Europe. 

| “Sardinia is the only State of Italy that can erect 

| a permanent barrier to the revolutionary spirit, and at 

the same time be independent of Austria, to whose 
invading influence she is also the only ecounterpoise. 

“ If Sardinia, exhausted internally, abandoned by her 
| allies, was obliged to succumb to superior force, if she 
| fell under the domination of Austria, then the con- 
| quest of Italy by this power would at once be achieved. 
And Austria, after having obtained in the East without 
the slightest sacrifice the immense benefit of the free na- 
vigation of the Danube, and the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, would then acquire also a preponderance in 
the West. This would be what France and England 
eannot wish—what they can never permit. 

“ But the undersigned are convinced that the Cabi- 


| 


principles of right and justice, and for the benefit of their | nets of Paris and London, taking into serious considera- 
o-religionists in the East, entertained the hope that | tion the state of Italy, will advise, in concert with Sar- 
ace would not have been concluded without some | dinia, as to the means of applying an efficacious remedy. 


efforts being made to mitigate their own sufferings. This | 
hope rendered them calm and resigned. But when they | 


discover the negative results of the Paris Congress 
when it shall become known to them that Austria, in 
spite of the good offices and amicable intervention of 
France and England, has objected to all discussion on 
the subject of Italy, that she would not even coun- 
aenance the examination of measures calculated to 
remedy so sad a state of affairs, it is not to be doubted 
that their temporarily suppressed irritation will become 
more violent than ever. Convinced that they have no- 
‘thing more to expect from diplomacy, nor from the 
powers who take an interest in their fate, the Italians 
will range themselves in the ranks of the revolutionary 
and subversive party with renewed ardour, and Italy will 
again become the hotbed of conspiracies and disorder, 
that perchance may be restrained for a time by yet 
more vigorous compression, but which the least com- 
motioa abroad will cause to burst forth with unpre- 
«edented violence. 


“C, Cavour. 
“ De VILLAMARINA. 


“ (Signed) 


| “ Paris, 16th April.” 


| that 
|that it is 


“ Phis disastrous state of things, if it engages the | 


attention of England and France, interested equally in 
the maintenance of order and the steady progress of civi- 
dizati, ought naturally to occupy most seriously the 
Government of the King of Sardinia. The stir of revo- 
lutionary passions in the countries contiguous to Pied- 
mont, the effect of a cause of a nature calculated to ex- 
cite the liveliest popular sympathy, exposes her to 
dangers of the gravest kind, that might possibly com- 
promise the firm and moderate policy which, to her, has 


deen so fertile in excellent results, and that has long at- | 


tracted the admiration of enlightened Europe. 

“ But this is not the only danger that menaces Sar- 
dinia. A greater one still exists in the consequences of 
‘those means Austria may employ to compress the 
revolutionary tendencies in Italy. Responding to 
the call of the Sovereigns of insignificant Ita- 
lian States, who are unable to restrain their own 
discontented subjects, this Power holds military oc- 
cnpation of the greater part of the valley of the 
Po and of Central Italy, and her influence, in fact, ex- 
tends in an irresistible manner to those provinces where 
even she may not happen to have soldiers. Resting on 
‘one side on Ferrara and Bologna, her troops are ranged 
as far as Ancona, the whole length of the Adriatic, 
which is now in sone respects an Austrian lake; on the 
other side resting on Piacenza, which, contrary to the 
spirit, if not to the letter of the treaty of Vienna, she 
exerts to transform into a first-class fortress 
She has a garrison at Parma, and can deploy her forces 
the whole length of the Sardinian frontier from the Po 
to the summits of the Apennines. The permanent 
ceupation by Austria of territories that do not belong 
toher, renders her the absolute mistress of the whole of 
taly, destroying the equilibrium established by the 
4reaty of Vienna, and constitutes a continual menace to 
Piedmont. 

“Surrounded in a measure on all sides by the Aus- 
trians, completely beset on her eastern frontier by the 

of this Power, who looks on her with no benevo- 

lent eye, Piedmont is kept in a eoutinued state of appre- 
Ahat obliges her to be ever armed, and to 
Preserve a defensive attitude. This draws heavily on 
ces, already deranged by the events of 1848 
pe ; 1849, and by the war in which she has lately par- 
f “These facts, which the undersigned have just set 
orth, will be sufficient to make plain the perils of the 
Position in which the Sardinian Government finds itself 


ever. 


The “ verbal note,” presented by the Sardinian Ple- 
nipotentiaries to the Ministers of France and England on 
the 27th of March, we have already published in these 
columns from exclusive sources. 

In the Sardinian Chambers, on the 6th inst., in reply 
to Signor Buffa, Count Cavour made a statement of the 
part he and his colleague had taken in the Conferences, 
more especially with respect to Italy. Speaking of Lord 
Clarendon, he observed :— 

“TI am delighted to be able to declare that that illus- 
trious statesman, whom I am proud to call my friend, 
evinced so much sympathy towards Italy, and so ardent 
a desire to see her postion ameliorated, that he is en- 
titled to the gratitude, not only of the Piedmontese, but 
of all Italians. ...... It is a great point gained, 
France and England have both declared 
advisable that the occupation of 
Central Italy should cease as soon as possible.” 
Count Cavour concluded :—“ It is certain that the ne- 
gotiations of Paris have not improved our relations with 
Austria. I must say that the Sardinian and Austrian 
Plenipotentiaries, after having sat side by side to ce- 
operate in one of the greatest political works which has 
been accomplished for the last forty years, separated, it 
is true, without personal anger (for I must render full 
justice to the courteous conduct of the Austrian repre- 
sentatives), but with the firm conviction that the po- 
litical systems of the two countries are wider apart than 
(Hear, hear.) This may give rise, perhaps, to 
dissensions and engender dangers, but it is an inevitable 
and foreed consequence of the system of perfect liberty 
which Victor Emmanuel inaugurated on ascending the 
throne, and which you have warmly approved. (Cries 
of “ Bravo !”) I do not think that the anticipation of 
these dangers should induce the king to change his 
policy. At present, the cause of Italy has been brought 
before the tribunal of public opinion, to which it belongs, 
according to the noble expression of the Emperor of the 
French, to render the final verdict. The suit may be, 
perhaps, a long one; but I feel full confidence that the 
definitive issue will be in conformity with the justice of 
the cause.” (Loud applause.) 

In answer to a question on the following day, Count 
Cavour said :—“ It is true that some years ago we have 
been advised by some high personages (this was an 
allusion to the Emperor of the French) to make up our 
differences with the Court of Rome; but now the same 
personages have changed their mind. They have seen 
that the Austrian Concordat was an attempt to go back 
to the institutions of the middle ages, and therefore, in- 
stead of advising us to come to an understanding with 
the Holy See, they have actually encouraged us to assert, 
as firmly as possible, the rights of the civil power.” 

A declaration of the Chamber's approval of the course 
taken by Sardinia at the Conferences was then unani- 
mously carried. 


| Tue last advices from America contain a summary of a 


| 


speech made in the Washington House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Quitman, in which he advocated the repeal 


lof the Neutrality Laws, which he considered a violation 


of the constitution and a stigma on American intelli- 
gence. He remarked: “ Mexico is in a state of dissolu- 
tion, divided into factions, and lingering out a miserable 
existence by selling her territory to this country. In 


a 
Central America there has been a series of revolutions 
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commerce and for the national repose and 
law of nations depends upon 
foundation is reason, right, and justice. 
our own connecting link between 
States, and that man is guilty 
halts about the means of seizing the I 
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be taken even at the expense of a war. It is manifest 
destiny, as well as a national necessity.” %n the course 
of bis remarks he said Englaad had had the address to 
induce the United States Government to reject a 
favourable treaty with Dominiea, and had besides 
exerted an influence over Spain ¢e their detriment. 


i 
Le 


to their country demanded that they 
against the repetition of such flagrant offences. 
discussion was adjourned. 

Commodore Salter, of the Brazil squadron, reports to 
the Government that he has escorted out to sea the 
steamer America (which was supposed to have been fitted 
out at New York as a Russian privateer), and that she 
was not molested by the English Admiral, as previously 
threatened. Messrs. Hammocks, Hicks, and Kingsley, 
charged with setting on foot at New York a hostile ex- 
pedition to co-operate with General Walker in Nica- 
ragua, have becn discharged by the United States Com- 
missioner, as he did not consider the testimony sufficient 
to warrant their detention. 

Kansas is still in a most disturbed and unhappy con- 
dition. Further contests between the pro- and anti- 
slavery parties have led to fatal results te some of the 

i About twenty passengers, on their way to 
California, have been killed by the Indians of the 
Isthmus, at Panama, and some thirty or forty werebadly 
wounded. The quarrel originated in a dispute con- 
cerning one dime between an intoxicated passenger 
a — who demanded payment for a piece of water 
melon. 

The war between Walker and the Costa Ricans con- 
tinues, and the former has sustained another defeat. 
Rivas is reported to have had two thousand men; 
Walker only six hundred. The fight, it is added, lasted 
eighteen hours, when Walker, “for want of ammani- 
tion,” withdrew, leaving six hundred of the enemy dead, 
and a large number wounded. Walker's loss is set down 
at less than one hundred wounded; but the aceount is 
evidently coloured so as to make the best for the Fili- 
busters. A correspondence between the English 
Costa Rican Governments, containing a tender of 
thousand stand of arms at a specified price, and 
aid from the former to the latter, is said to have 
intercepted. The letters connected with this 
(whether genuine or not) are printed by the Mew 
Herald, They consist of a communication from 5 
Hammond, gecretary to Lord Clarendon (dated February 
9th, 1856), and two despatches to his own Government 
from E. Wallerstein, the Consul-General of Costa Rica 
at London (dated respectively February 10th, and 
February 16th, 1856). In the last of these, the writer 
says :—‘* When I was telling Lord Clarendon that Costa 
Rica already had an army of eight hundred men on the 
frontier of Nicaragua, he was much pleased, and said, 
‘That was a right step,’ and I am persuaded that my 
having made that insinuation is one of the reasons for 
giving us the muskets, The questions pending 
this country and the United States are very complicated, 
, but there will be no war, for this reason, that the gen- 
| tlemen in the great Republic observe that, alfhough the 
| British nation do not boast or say much on the subject, 
| they are determined to punish the Yankees very seriously 
for the least insult to the national honour, To the eyes 
of the whole world—of this country in particular—g 
war between the two nations would be one of the worst 
of evils; but to Central America the case would be 
different,"as Walker and his associates would soon 
kicked out of Nicaragua.” The New York Herald adds: 
| —“ Two other letters accompanied the co: 
one of which was from Mr. Moliny, the Costa Ricap 
Minister at Washington, informing his Government of 
recent letters received from the Governments of Great 
Britain and France, in which great sympathy is felt for 
the Central American States in general. The other 
informs the Government of Costa Rica that an 
fleet will be immediately sent to the Pacific coast of 
Costa Rica.” 

Mr. Buchanan has just experienced an enthusiastic 
reception in Philadelphia. In his reply to the congratu- 
latory welcome tendered to him at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, he said: —“ I have been abroad in trying ti 
it is true; but the great principles which haye 
my conduct abroad are these: Peace, commeree, aud 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none. Ask for nothing that is not clearly right in 
our intercourse with foreign nations, and submit te no- 
thing which is wrong. Gentlemen, it is hardly 
for me to speak of the diplomatic business in 
have been engaged on the other side of the Atlantic 
but I have been asked repeatedly—is there « of 
war? I think not, But it is simply because J 
our country to be so clearly and decidedly im the 
| on the questions involved between the two 

that the British people never will consent to 
| them into a dangerous condition for both parties. e 
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have never hesitated boldly, but courteously, to express 
my opinions, I have never found anything but personal 
kindness in my intercourse with the British people.” 

Mexico is quiet. Tamarez has escaped, and reached 
Vera Cruz in disguise, where he embarked on board the 
English ship Penelope. It is stated in the American 
advices from Callao that the British Admiral has re- 
ceived orders to seize the Chincha Islands, and hold them 
as security for the payment of the debt due to Great 
Britain by Peru. 

The New York commercial accounts report that in the 
stock-market more activity is apparent. 





IRELAND. 
Tae Trererary Banx.—It is stated that the share- 
holders of the bank, or rather those who, it may be said, 
represent them in Parliament, are about to introduce a 
measure by which they would, to some extent, be re- 
leased from their liabilities. 

Tue Pore anp tHe Late Mr. Lucas.—The Dublin 
Nation announces that it has “accurate authority for 
stating that the memorial of Frederick Lucas on the 
condition of the Catholics of Ireland, and their relations 
to the British Government and the Holy See, has been 
presented to his Holiness the Pope, at whose direction it 
was composed,” and that ‘‘ the memorial was very care- 
fully examined and very favourably received.” 

Discovery or A Murperep Bopy.—A skeleton has 
been found in a bog at Upper Alla, near Clasedy. It 
was wrapped (says a local paper) in a patchwork of 
strong woollen cloth, resembling a coarse blanket or horse- 
rug, fastened round the body by several small wooden 
skewers. The skeleton was that of a full-grown man. 
The hair of the head was found quite fresh, but the 
bones were black and considerably decayed. The remains 
were discovered by a boy while cutting turf in the bog, 
and were only about two feet below the surface. The 
people of the district unanimously pronounce the skeleton 
to be that of Mr. Lambkin, an officer of inland revenue, 
who was supposed to have been murdered about twenty- 
four years ago, at Lettermuck, by three brothers named 
Mathews, who kept a paper-mill in the locality, and 
who, at the instance of Mr. Lambkin, were fined in a 
sum of 800/ for a breach of the excise laws. Though 
buried so near the surface, some bloodhounds, which 
were taken over from England on purpose, failed to dis- 
cover the body, and consequently the Mathewses, though 
suspected, could not be tried. Shortly afterwards, they 
emigrated to America. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


FRANCE. 

Te separate Treaty of the 15th of April, signed be- 
tween England, France, and Austria, without the know- 
ledge of Russia, and the object of which is to guarantee 
the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, 
is exciting a great deal of surprise among the Russians. 
Count Orloff is greatly annoyed at it, and it has been 
rumoured at Paris, though without good foundation, 
that the mission of M. de Morny to Moscow would be 
retarded, if not stopped, in consequence. Representa- 
tions have been made to the French Government, though 
only of a semi-official character, on account of the docu- 
ment not having been published by the Moniteur ; but, 
as it was presented to the English Parliament, together 
with the Treaty of the 30th of March, and the protocols, 
it is said that serious explanations have been, or will 
be, demanded of the English Government by Russia. 
General Ney is the bearer to St. Petersburg of a letter 
from the French to the Russian Emperor, stating at 
full his reasons for signing the treaty. ‘It was at first 
supposed,” says the Times Paris correspondent, ‘ that 
there was a secret article; now it is suspected that, in- 
stead of an additional clause, there is a secret treaty, of 
which no hint has yet been given. I cannot say how 
far this suspicion is well founded.” The Vienna corre- 
spondent of the same paper writes:—“ It is well known 
to me that during the Vienna Conferences (in April or 
May, 1855) it was settled between Count Buol, Baron 
de Bourqueney, and (as I believe) the Earl of Westmor- 
land, that a convention like that signed on the 15th of 
April last should form a kind of supplement to any 
treaty of peace which might be concluded with Russia. 
The idea originated with Count Buol, and it will appear 
natural enough that such should be the case, when it is 
considered that Austria is the Power which will first be 
epg tN foe 
again Pp’ 

Ottoman Empire.” vidnens 


The Governments signing the Treaty, &c., of the 30th 





of March, have resolved not to communicate the decla- 
ration annexed to the protocols respecting maritime law, 


. | particularly the abolition of privateering, to any other 


Governments, as they are aware that the Government of 
the United States would not accept it. 

Some obscure designs of France on the present state 
of things in Spain have been partly revealed in the 
columns of the Journal de Madrid, a French publica- 
tion issued in the Spanish capital. This paper is the 
property of a M. Hugdmann, who was obliged to fly 
from France after the coup d'état of the 2nd of De- 
cember, and who first of all set up his journal as an 
organ of the democratic party. After the recent 
amnesty, he returned to Paris, where it is said he had 
interviews with several influential persons. He then 
went again to Madrid, furnished with funds by the aid 
of which he established his paper on a much more expen- 
sive footing, and transformed it into an advocate of 
French Imperialism. On the 2nd of the present month 
—the day on which the whole nation publicly cele- 
brates the anniversary of the rising of the Spanish 
people, in the early part of this century, to cast off the 
oppression of their French invaders—an article was pub- 
lished in this Journal de Madrid, broadly hinting that, 
should Spain give any encouragement to the ‘ enemies 
of order,” intervention would be necessary. ‘The Em- 
peror Napoleon,” says the writer, “is responsible before 
Europe for the future conduct of the Spaniards whom 
he protects by his influence without demanding the 
slightest sacrifice of the liberties they enjoy at this mo- 
ment, even that of overwhelming him with ridiculous 
threats and gross insults, provided that those liberties 
do not degenerate into licentious extravagance, and that 
the Peninsula, adroitly led on by the spirit which seeks 
at this moment to disturb again the repose of the uni- 
verse, be not a cause of disquiet for the world and a 
danger to Governments.” The writer professes a great 
interest “in seeing Spain regenerated under the consti- 
tutional and prudently liberal Government of Queen 
Isabella II.;” and he adds that, “as affairs stand at 
present, nothing alarming is probable. ... . But if by 
any chance things turned out otherwise (which God 
forbid !)—if the Spanish monarchy were again menaced 
—if madness triumphed over reason, selfishness over 
patriotism, and evil over generosity—there is no doubt 
that the West and the majority of Spaniards themselves 
would oppose such a state of things; and, as one of our 
contemporaries has justly said, nothing could arrest the 
march of 100,000 men sent to give battle to the revolu- 
tion, for they would certainly be truer Spaniards than 
those whom they would encounter in their path.” 

A Mr. Rodgett, an Englishman, who, in company with 
his wife, had been travelling in France for the benefit of 
his health, has died at Nice under very shocking and 
somewhat mysterious circumstances. He was dictating 
to his wife a letter, when he suddenly disappeared, and 
was shortly afterwards found to have thrown himself, or 
to have fallen, out of window. He expired almost 
directly. 

Several French regiments have arrived from the 
Crimea. 

The ex-Queen of the French (according to a letter 
from Genoa) is about to leave Nervi, and to return to 
Claremont, in England. She will stop two days at 
Genoa, and return to England by Milan, the Tyrol, and 
Brussels. The Princess Clementine and her husband, 
the Prince of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Orleans and her sons, the Counts of Paris 
and of Eu, will meet the ex-Queen Marie Amélie at 
Brussels 

A Paris company, bearing the title of Compagnie 
Générale Européenne d’ Emigration et de Colonisation, has 
published an advertisement, which contains the following 
passage :—‘‘ The Company possesses the highest protec- 
tion in the principal countries for immigration, and 
already reckons among its shareholders, for important 
amounts, august persons placed on the steps of the throne.” 
The Moniteur, greatly scandalized, warmly denies the 
truth of this assertion, and asserts that Prince Jerome 
and Prince Napoleon, the persons who appear to be in- 
directly alluded to, have no interest whatever in any 
kind of commercial undertaking. Prince Jerome’s first 
aide-de-camp, General the Marquis de Ricard, is a mem- 
ber of the council of surveillance and patronage of the 
Emigration Company; but, on the Prince discovering 
the fact, and expressing astonishment at it, the General 
sent in his resignation, which was received. 


AUSTRIA. 

Count Colloredo goes to Rome as full ambassador. 
The Fremden Blatt learns from Bucharest that Count 
Coronini has received telegraphic instructions to begin 
on the 15th to move his head-quarters and a part of the 
troops across the Wallachian frontier into Austria. 

Austria must surely be the chosen home of intole- 
rance. The Bishop of Czanad, in Hungary, lately 
ordered that a list should be made of the books belong- 
ing to a clergyman who was just dead. This being 
done, many of the volumes were treated after the same 
fashion as the works of enchantment and the chivalric 
romances in Don Quixote’s library. They were re- 
morselessly burnt. Among the books thus destroyed 
were the “Staats Lexicon” (State Lexicon) and Rot- 
teck’s “Universal History.” At Veres Vagas, in the 





—_....— 
Sarosch county, the parish priest has Notice 
non-Catholics to remove the oan ae to the 


examination for six weeks, and must give satisfactor ‘ 
reasons for wishing to secede from the Papal Church |— 
as if the priests would admit any reasons to be « gatig. 
factory.” In various parts of Hungary (says a writer 
from Vienna), the clergy refuse to publish the bang of 
marriage between Catholics and Protestants, and some 
of the more zealous priests even preach that “ mixed 
marriages” are no better than concubinage. 

About a year since, a detachment of engi was 
sent, with a corps of pioneers, to blast the sunken rocks 
at the so-called Iron Gate, but they have received orders 
to return, “their efforts not having been attended with 
success.” 

BELGIUM. 

The day after the answer given by Count Vilain Xty, 
to the interpellations of M. Orts on the subject of the 
Belgian press and the French Government, “ a numerous 
crowd,” says a letter from Brussels, “ assembled on the 
square of the Hotel de Ville, in order to presenta con. 
gratulatory address to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Placards had been posted at an early hour throughout 
the city, calling a meeting for the evening at eight 
o'clock. Some hundreds of persons, among whom were 
the principal editors of the Brussels journals and jour- 
neymen printers, met on the Great Place, and marched 
thence, with the national flag at their head, and defiled 
before the hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
that of the Interior, around the park and the Place 
Royale, amid shouts of ‘ Vive la Constitution!’ ‘ Vive le 
Vicomte Vilain X1V.!’ Neither of the Ministers was at 
home, and the address was left at the Foreign-office. 
Then the crowd passed the Montagne de la Cour and 
the Madeleine, and dispersed, again uttering vivats and 
cries.” 

Another letter from Belgium gives an account of a 
ceremony of a very different kind—the keeping by cer- 
tain old soldiers of the first French Empire of the anni- 
versary service for Napoleon the Great. ‘“ Belgium,” 
says the writer, ‘‘was French in other days, and it still 
possesses a certain number of old soldiers of the Empire, 
who idolize the memory of the founder of the Napo- 
leonian dynasty. The number of these gallant meg 
diminishes each year; but those who remain, clothed ia 
their best dress, the greater part decorated with the Star 
of Honour, are in the habit of repairing to the Cwareh of 
St. Gudule, preceded by drums, excellent music, and 
two flags, viz., the national and the Imperial, both 
covered with crape, to pray for him who was their idol 
on earth.” 

The Belgian army will shortly be greatly reduced. 

The noble speech of Count Vilian on the subject of the 
Belgian press has received a disagreeable explanation 
from a communicated article in the Moniteur Belge, 
which distinguishes between what the Minister really 
said last Wednesday in the Chamber and what has been 
loosely interpreted as his meaning. The writer says:— 
‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs has declared that the 
cabinet of which he is a member will never propose any 
change in the constitution. He was not further ques- 
tioned, and therefore was not called upon to declare the 
intentions of ministers respecting the laws that regulate 
the press. Had such questions been put, the Govern- 
ment would have had only one answer to make, which 
is, that it meant to reserve to itself, within the pale of 
the constitution, its full liberty of action, so as to be able 
to submit to the Chambers, when it should deem that 
the proper time had arrived, such modifications as might 
seem to it proper to be introduced into the laws concern- 
ing the press.” 

The Belgian Government has commenced a prosect- 
tion against the Nation newspaper published at Brussels, 
for an article in which the Duchess of Brabant, a 
daughter of the House of Hapsburg, is accused of being 
“the most active instrument of the Austrian pressure on 
the Belgian Government,” and of making an experi- 
mental essay on the government of the country by de- 
manding that the constitution be surrendered to the 
Cesar of the Tuileries, and that before the 25th anni- 
versary of the dynasty has been celebrated.” Austria 
is said to be “lending herself completely to M. Bona- 
parte.” : 

The Paris Moniteur reprints the note of the Moniteur 
Belge, and adds :—“ We felicitate the Belgian Govern- 
ment on the care it takes to guard its intentions from 
misapprehension. The part of the French Government 
has been simply to point out the evil and its consequen- 
ces: it is for the cabinet of Brussels alone to seek, to 
find, and to apply the remedy. The Government of the 
Emperor concerns itself with the efficacy and not with 
the nature of the remedy,” 


DENMARK. . 

In a protocol signed on the 9th inst., Russia and 
Sweden formally adhere to the mode of capitalizing 
the Sound Dues proposed by the Danish Government. 


RUSSIA. ; 
Immediately after the evacuation of the Crimea by 
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Allied forces, Kamiesch is to be elevated by the) Government. To this end, Count Colloredo, the new 
sien Government to the rank of a town of the sulin Austrian ambassador to the court of Rome, will imme- 
class. Before the war, the importance of the port was | diately proceed to his post. He will at once, conjointly 
completely unknown, though it is now considered to be| with the French ambassador, Count de,Rayneval, deliver 
to that of Eupatoria. the document in question to Cardinal Antonelli. The 

Ras toeatng particulars of the recent ministerial | two great Catholic Powers, prompted solely by the sin- 
changes made by the Emperor Alexander are given by | cere and, so to speak, filial desire to strengthen the Go- 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times, who writes:— vernment of the Holy See, to enhance the respect due to 
“The removal of the Senator Puschkine from his post the throne of the Sovereign Pontiff, and to augment its 
in the Educational Administration of St. Petersburg | éclat, have taken pains in this memorandum to represent 
seems to create more sensation in the Russian capital | and demonstrate the urgency of accomplishing in the 
than almost any other of the many changes that have | interior of the States of the Church such salutary re- 
been made of late; although deprived of these special | forms as are called for by the aspirations of the country 
functions, he is nominated privy councillor and remains | and the incessant development of modern civilization. 
senator. He stood at the head of the Upper Committee | The counsels of France and Austria, although couched 
of Censorship, and it is believed that the intended inno- | in that friendly form which is doubly due to an inde- 
vations in the Ministry of Public Enlightenment, as it | pendent sovereign and the Vicar of Christ, have never- 
is called in Ruisia, were thought incompatible with his theless a certain firmness of language calculated to pro- 











principles, as a member of the strictest Old Russian 
party, and the forms in which those principles exhibited 
themselves. He is represented as a man of high honour, 
and one of the most intelligent and enlightened among 
the superior officers of the State service, but at the same 
time as one who opposed fanatically what he thought 
the irruption of foreign ideas of civilization, and was 
most successful in keeping them at bay. Without going 
to the full extent in which some persons sanguinely 
hope that the whole repressive system of censorship is 
now to be dropped in Russia, it may be safe to conclude 
that this removal of Puschkine by the Emperor is the 
evidence of a change for the better, as regards the appli- 
cation of liberal principles in the field of literature and 
the press. His successor is not yet named. In con- 
nexion with these movements of literary emancipation is 
mentioned as very possible that the present Minister of 
Public Worship and Education, Noroff, will divide the 
business of these two different branches of administrative 
activity, and thus schools and education would be per- 

mitted to take up a position nearly independent of the 

Church. This report will require a good deal of confir- 

mation before we place much credence in it.” 
« All that I have been able as yet to learn,” says the 





duce a profound impression upon the Sacred College.” 
Cavaliere Cibrario has retired from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Sardinia, and Count Cavour has been 
temporarily nominated in his place. 
| Reform in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies appears to 
| be hopeless. The King denies that his people are dis- 
contented, and openly asserts to those who have the 
courage to represent the truth to him that the masses 


| are satisfied. Some members of the Royalist party re- 





cently urged on the King the necessity of making some 
| change: their counsels were of no avail, and, as a last 
resource, they sent the Cardinal Archbishop. To him, 
| the King made the astounding assertion just quoted, 
adding, ‘Send those to me who undermine me (che io 
le acconciaro), and I will put them in order.” The po- 
litical prisoners at Montesarchio say that they would 
rather die than accept their liberty on conditions which 
would compromise their honour. Poerio and his com- 
panions are suffering from pains in the chest, joints, and 
the whole of the body, from the excessive damp of their 
prison, which almost liquefies salt and turns their bread 
green. As a pleasant contrast to these brutalities, the Times 
Naples correspondent records ‘a circumstance of a very 
different kind, reflecting much credit on Cardinal Carafa, 


same writer, “ of the Emperor's speech to the nobility at the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the British Consul, 
Moscow during his late visit there, is, that he alluded to | Captain Gallwey, R.N. In 1854, two British subjects, 
the report that had been spread of his intending to | dying of cholera at Castellamare, were buried in a neg- 
emancipate the serfs; that was, however, he added, a | lected spot. The consul applied to the municipal autho- 
matter that could by no means be done in a hurry. | rities on the subject, but was treated with insult. The 
The state of things as it now exists was, nevertheless, | application was then made to the Sott’ Intendente and 
one that could not last. It would therefore be very | Cardinal Carafa, by whose orders not only has that 
agreeable to him if the nobility itself would take into | spot been enclosed, but a considerable piece has been 





mature deliberation in what way a change could be | added, and, having been surrounded by a handsome wall 


ually prepared for; and any propositions they | 


might make on the subject would always be welcome to 
him.” 


Dr. Mandt, the homeopathic German physician, who | 
was with the Czar Nicholas during his last illness, and 
who was recently summoned to attend on the Empress- 
Mother, has fallen into some disgrace, and has quitted 
St. Petersburg. He refused to have a consultation with | 
other physicians about his imperial patient's health ; 
and, indeed, it now appears that the Empress is sufli- | 
ciently well to take her contemplated departure for | 
Berlin. An inquiry into Dr. Mandt’'s system of medi- 
cine is being instituted by the regular practitioners. It 
is said, however, that he is commissioned to await at | 
Berlin the arrival of the Empress-Mother. 

The Russians, having been shut out from the Conti- 
nent for the last two years, are now pouring forth. Pass- 
ports to the number of forty thousand have already been 
issued at St. Petersburg. All the accommodation that 
can be afforded by the steam-boats plying between that 
city and Stettin is engaged up to the Ist of July. 

The Czas of Warsaw announces that Russia is to 
commence a campaign this summer against the Caucasus. 
General Chruleff will have the command of the expedi- 
tion under the superior direction of General Mouravieff. 
The expedition will extend to Daghestan, a distance of 
about sixty miles from the Black Sea coast. 


SPAIN. 

General Zabala is shortly expected from Valencia, 
where order is completely restored. The Government 
has invited General Villalonga to await further orders at 
Valencia, and it is generally believed that he will be 
Teinstated in the government of the province. The last 
accounts from Barcelona state that some agitation pre- 
Vails among the labouring classes. Several persons con- 
Vieted of having published a Socialist pamphlet, which 
Was distributed in profusion throughout Catalonia, have 
been banished from Barcelona. 

ITALY. 

In connexion with the important subject of the pre- 

Sent condition of Rome, and of the remonstrances of 
against the lawless oppression there exercised by 

the Pontifical Government, the Vienna correspondent of 
the Constitutionnel gives some interesting particulars, 
Which are reproduced by the Paris correspondent of the 
News. The former correspondent says that since 

i of the treaty of April 15, “ France and 

Austria, desirous of proving by a collective step the 
Perfect accord which prevails between them as to the 
best means to consolidate order and tranquillity in the 
Apemnine peninsula, and to abridge the duration of the 
foreign occupation of the States of the Church, have 
agreed forthwith to address (on behalf of each of the two ! 
ments) a pressing memorandum to the Papal 


| individuals, and he held out his hand. 


at the expense of the municipality, has been dedicated to 
the burial of Protestants dying of cholera or any conta- 
gious disease. On the application, too, of Captain Gall- 
wey, a duplicate key has been placed in the hands of 
the vice-consul resident in Castellamare. 

The Grand Duke and Duchess of Tuscany are at 


| Rome, where they have had an audience of the Pope. 


M. Manin has addressed a letter to the editor of the 
Turin Diritto, applauding the course taken by Sardinia 
at the recent Paris Conferences—a course which has 
asserted the right of Sardinia to speak in the name of 


| Italy, and which has forced the diplomatists of Europe 


to admit that the state of Italy is intolerable. 

An interesting anecdote of Counts Cavour and Buol 
is related by the Times Paris correspondent, who says:— 
“When the Plenipotentiaries were about to separate, 
Count Cavour observed to Count Buol that their dis- 
agreement on the political state of Italy would not, he 
hoped, prevent them from being good friends as private 
Count Buol 
took it, expressed the pleasure he felt at making his ac- 
quaintance, and added that he trusted matters were not 
gone to such lengths between them in council as to cut 
off all hope of an arrangement or compromise. Count 
Cavour suid, ‘No; the difference between us is too great 
for compromise. We must have all or nothing.’” 

“It is asserted here,” says the Vienna correspondent 
of the Breslau Gazette, “that Field Marshal Radetzky 
has written to the Emperor himself, requesting him 
either to come to a decision with regard to the projects 
of reform concerning the political organization of Lom- 
bardy, or to accept his resignation. It is also said that 
the Field Marshal has called the attention of the Go- 
vernment to certain suspicious-looking individuals who 
have assembled on the Sardinian frontier, and to the fa- 
cilities granted to Sardinia for rendering herself popular 
in Italy, and acquiring partisans even in quarters which 
formerly were most hostile to her.” 

TURKEY. 

The Sultan, it is said, has requested several Anglo- 
French divisions to remain for some time at Constanti- 
nople. It is thought that this request has been caused 
by the state of things in the interior of Turkey. The 
extensive revolt which has broken out in Arabia is the 
theme of general conversation. Egyptian troops are to 
be employed in repressing it. The journals are silent on 
the subject. The Smyrna papers state that the fanatics 
in Syria have massacred the English consular agent in 
Marasch and his family. Private letters state that the 
Cadi incited the murderers. Suleiman Pacha has put 
down the revolt in Magnesia, and arrested the ring- 
leaders. 

Troops have been despatched by the Sultan, who 





at Balaklava, to escape from the Russians. A promise 
has been made by the Russians to respect the graves of 
the English. A body of 9000 English troops has em- 
barked at Balaklava. Trade continued to improve at 
Kamiesch. 


OUR CIVILIZATION. 


DRINK-MANIA. 
A Suockixa Tracepy has occurred at Rochdale. 
James Taylor, landlord of the Boar's Head in that town, 
had for some weeks been in the habit of drinking exces- 


sively, and it is supposed that this intemperance brought 
on delirium tremens. His manners became vi strange ; 
and one morning, about ten days ago, he ly alarmed 
his wife by the violence of his conduct towards her. She 
therefore left home, and went to her sister's, but was in- 
duced by her husband a few hours afterwards to return 
to the Boar’s Head. In consequence, however, of his 
alarming behaviour, she got two men to go with her to 
the house, and to stay there for her protection. Taylor 
gave some ale to one of these men, and to two 

who were stopping at the house. Shortly after they 
drank it they were seized with vomiting and dizziness, 
and were obliged to go to their homes, where they were 
attended by medical men, and partially recovered, 
though it was evident that they had been poisoned. 

In the mean time, Taylor, who was left in his house 
with his wife and infant child, and a man named 
Chadwick, took up the poker in the course of conversa- 
tion with the latter, and, after stirring the fire, delibe- 
rately struck his wife a violent blow on the head with 
the weapon, and felled her to the ground. He also at- 
tempted to strike the child, but Chadwick sprang forward 
and forced the poker out of his hand. Before Taylor 
could do any further mischief, the police entered the 
house, (his wife haying previously raised an alarm), and 
took him into custody. While he was being conveyed 
to the station-house, he drank some essential oil of al- 
monds out of a bottle he had in his pocket, from the 
effects of which he died about an hour and a half after 
his arrival at the police-office. The blow which he struck 
upon his wife’s head is not as dangerous as was at first 
supposed. 








Dariwe Hore, Roppery.—A very impudent rob- 
bery has been committed at the Turk’s Head Hotel, 
Newcastle, by a stranger, a “ swell mobsman,” but who, 
through his gentlemanly appearance and address, had 
been admitted into the establishment as a lodger. He 
drove up to the hotel one evening in a cab, and went 
into the coffee-room, where he ordered some refreshment, 
and asked if there were any letters for him, mentio 
some extraordinary and uncouth name. The waiter told 
him that there were none. He afterwards had tea, and 
was accommodated with a bedroom for the night. This 
room was situated in the immediate vicinity of seven 
others, all of which, except one, were occupied by com- 
mercial travellers. About half-past five o'clock on the 
following morning, the gentleman who had arrived the 
day before left the hotel to go by the earliest train to 
Carlisle, accompanied by another man of great respect- 
ability, well known to the proprietor of the hotel, and 
who also had been sleeping in the house. They had 
not been gone long, before the occupant of one of the 
bedrooms discovered that he had been robbed of his 
watch, which had been stolen from under his pillow. 
The pockets of his trousers had likewise been 
and some silver and halfpence-were scattered on the 
floor; but as the greater part of his money was in his 
purse, which he had fortunately wrapped up in his shirt, 
it escaped the vigilance of the thief. A Spaniard sleep- 
ing in another room was also robbed of 8/., and an at- 
tempt was made to enter a third apartment, in which 
was a portmanteau containing a large sum of money; 
luckily, however, the door of this room had been both 
locked and bolted by its occupant overnight, so as to 
prevent any one from entering. As nobody had left the 
hotel but the stranger and his companion, suspicions 
were immediately directed against them, and a messen- 
ger was despatched by the next train in pursuit; but 
shortly afterwards it was ascertained by the 
that the stranger had got out of the train at Hexham, 
instead of going on to Carlisle. He has thus hitherto 
escaped detection. It appears that neither of the gen- 
tlemen whose rooms had been entered had been disturbed, 
and the room doors in the morning were locked and pre- 
sented no marks of violence. The case resembles that 
reported a few weeks ago, and which had reference to 
two Americans who carried on a system of plunder at 
hotels in Manchester and elsewhere. It was then shown 
that by means of pliers of a peculiar description, which 





ordered them to adopt severe measures of repression. | 


were found in connexion with those robberies, the key in 
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@ door could be easily turned, the door opened, and! at an end. 
again locked, leaving it apparently in the same state as_ 
before. 


MANstavGnrer.—An inquest has been held at the 
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The Society for the Rescue of Young 

Women and Children, however, determined to take 

active steps for the apprehension of the scoundrel. 
Mvrperovus Arrack on A Prison Warper.—One 


Guildhall on the body of John Tozer, of | of the warders at the Wakefield Prison has been nearly 
Ottery, Devon, a drummer in the South Devon Militia. | murdered by a prisoner whom he had reported for mis- 


On the previous evening, at nine o’clock, he was partly 
undressed in a room oceupied by seventeen bandsmen 
and others, when William Towton, twenty, another 
drummer, without provocation, struck him twice in the 
chest with his fist. Tozer then declared his intention 
to report Towton to the sergeant-major, and, when 
reaching up to unhang his coat, received a third blow 
under his right ear, when he fell on the bedstead, rolled 
off, and expired within ten minutes. A verdict of man- 
slaughter was returned, and Towton was committed to 
Exeter for trial. 

A Commercrat, Quarren.—Thomas Turnbull, a 
young man of respectable exterior, appeared at the 
Mansion House on Tuesday under rather singular cir- 
cumstances. He had had some dealings with a Mr. 
Bateman, a commission merchant in the city, but they 
were not of a nature to inspire that gentleman with 
confidence in him, and, on his requiring some further 
goods, he was told he must give a cheque on account. 
He agreed, and the goods (to the value of about 120/.) 
were then sent by Mr. Bateman’s brother, with directions 
not to leave them unless the money on account were 
paid. Turnbull, however, contrived to induce Mr. E. 
Bateman to walk with him back to his brother’s house, 
under pretence that he (Turnbull) had the cheque with 
him. The goods were therefore left behind; but no 
cheqne was forthcoming. Mr. E. Bateman afterwards 
went again to Turnbull's office, and, seeing the goods 
there, attempted to carry them off; but a man named 
Hurst and his son interposed, said they had purchased 
them and sold them again, and threatened to knock the 
intruder down and to kick him out. They then, in 
company with Turnbull, set upon him, thrust him 
against the wall, and held him down, while a boy re- 
moved the goods. The defence made by Turnbull was 
that Mr. Bateman was in his debt to an amount consi- 
derably beyond that of the goods supplied. The case was 
remanded ; bail was taken; and the Alderman directed 
that a search-warrant should be issued for the seizure of 
the goods stated to have been detained. The case being 
again brought on on Thursday, Mr. Turnbull was dis- 
charged on the goods being given up. 

A Ciever Necro. — An ill-looking negro, named 
Brown, who has been previously accused of felony, was 
charged at Bow-street with stealing a tablecloth from a 
furnished lodging in Arundel-street, Strand. Brown, 
who is in the habit of frequenting lodging-houses, more 
especially in districts where coloured people get accom- 
modation, obtained admission to the apartments of Mrs. 
Warren, by representing himself as having just left the 
Sir Robert Peel ship, exhibiting some sovereigns, and 
talking about his boxes, which would arrive in a day or 
two. He was accompanied by a smart-looking English 
girl, who said she was his wife, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of assuring the landlady that it was an uncon- 
genial match, forced upon her by mercenary parents in 
consideration of his wealth. After feasting at Mrs. 
Warren’s expense for three or four days, Brown, the 
black, disappeared, taking the tablecloth with him, and 
the “ wife” was deserted. She then confessed that she 
was not married, and had only met the prisoner a few 
nights previously in the streets. In the course of the 
examination of Brown at Bow-street, the young woman 
referred to came forward, and said she was ‘an unfor- 
tunate girl,” and had been tempted by Brown to go to 
his lodgings, and pretend that she was his wife. To this 
she objected at first, because the accused had confessed 
to her that he was married. Mr. Hall, the magistrate, 
asked her if that was her only objection to him; to 
which she gave an evasive reply, saying that she 
“thought she should be comfortable, and that he was 
well off.” She added that she knew nothing of the 
tablecloth. A police sergeant was about to give the 
magistrate a history of the man’s antecedents, but Mr. 
Hall declined to be prejudiced in that way, and dis- 
charged Brown, who is said to be notorious for the same 
exploits, and for always leaving some “ wife” in the 
lodgings to bear the brunt. 

Property Trrumpnant.—A beast, possessing pro- 
perty, and said to be connected with a highly-respect- 
able family, was charged, about a fortnight ago, at 
Southwark, with ‘an indecent assault on two female 
children, aged respectively six and three years, daugh- 
ters of a widow in humble circumstances, whom, under 
pretence of being a medical man, he said he desired to 
examine in order to get them into an Orphan Asylum. 
The mother suspected he was an impostor, from the 
brutal way in which he used the children, and, when he 
came again and desired to repeat his conduct, a plasterer, 
who had been previously hidden in a cupboard, rushed out 
and seized the scoundrel, who offered any amount to be 
released, but was given into custody. The examination 
before the magistrate terminated in a remand, and bail 
was accepted; the aceused (William Hobson Aubert) in 
5002, and two friends in 2507. each. On the case again 
coming before the magistrate last Saturday, it was 
found that Aubert had made off. Mr. Solomon, his 
counsel, said that the money would be at once paid on 
all the sureties, and added that he supposed the case was 


conduct. The man struck the warder a blow on the 
side of the head with ahammer; but one of the other 
prisoners interposed, and saved the life of the injured 
man. An alarm was then given, and the ruffian was 
secured. It is feared that the wounds the warder has 
received will prove fatal. 

Wii11aM Burns, who was convicted at the last ses- 
sions of the Central Criminal Court of robbing his em- 
ployers, lead merchants, of Lambeth, of a large amount 
of metal, but whose sentence was respited, has been con- 
demned to penal servitude for four years. 





Garortre Rorsery.—John Smith, a militiaman, is 


robbery. A man, named Robert Everett, alias 


who described himself as a pickle-dealer, of om a 
Lambeth, has been examined during the present 

on a charge of being concerned in the b Pye 
Constable, the servant girl, was one of the wil ucy 
and from her statement it appeared that Everett, and ¢ 
man named Brown (now committed for trial), i ° 
themselves to her a few Sundays before the robbery ; 
that a slight acquaintanceship sprang up ; and that on 
the Sunday when the house was entered she was j 2 
to go out with Everett and have some brandy-and- 
under pretence of meeting his sister, who never 

On her leaving him, and returning home, she found the 
house-door open, and the plate-basket empty. “T fale” 
she then proceeded to say to the magistrate, “ that m 
character was gone; and, in a moment of excitement J 


. 





took a knife and inflicted a wound on my throat,” 
here became much affected, and sobbed loudly. In con- 





| under remand at Guildhall, charged with a garotte rob- 
| bery, aided by some women, on the person of a naval 
| man, who was intoxicated at the time. The scene of 
'the attack was the corner of a court turning out of 
Golden Lane, and the time was about twelve o’clock at 
| night. After the robbery was effected, which was in a 
| very brief space of time, the man and the women made 
| their escape; but the man was shortly afterwards 
| apprehended. 
InFATUATION.—The workshop of Mr. Sinkin, car- 
penter and builder, in Little Earl-street, Seven Dials, 
| has been set on fire by a neighbour, a carver and gilder, 
|mamed James Moore. After he had completed the act, 
| he went to Mr. Sinkin and informed him of the cireum- 
| stanee, and afterwards told a policeman and gave him- 
self into custody. He added that he did not know why 
he had done it, and to the Marlborough-street magis- 
trate he repeated the same observation, saying, “ It was 
all done in a moment. I had no reason to do it. I 
never had a quarrel with Mr. Sinkin.” He was re- 
manded for a week. 

A Smete Farmer.— William Swilston and William 
Marshall were indicted at the Central Criminal Court 
for stealing fifty sovereigns, the property of Robert 
Gregory. The prosecutor, who was a farmer, was about 
to emigrate to Australia, and Marshall introduced him- 
self as a person who was going to sail in the same vessel. 
At his suggestion, they took a walk to see the sights of 
London, visiting several public-houses on their way. At 
one of these, the other man made his appearance, repre- 
senting that he had just arrived from America, where he 
had received a large legacy, and at length, when Mr. 
Gregory, who seemed a simple sort of person, was suffi- 
ciently thrown off his guard, the old trick of inducing 
him to produce his money was resorted to, and a bag of 
farthings was adroitly substituted for his bag of sove- 
reigns. Both the prisoners, having attained their object, 
then disappeared. They were taken into custody a day 
or two afterwards, and thirteen sovereigns were found in 
the possession of Marshall. The jury found both pri- 
soners guilty. Sentence was deferred. 

Recervinc Stoten Goons.— Robert Chisnell, the 
keeper of a beer-shop in the Waterloo-road, has been 
found guilty at the Central Criminal Court of receiving 
a quantity of silk which had been stolen, and which he 
knew to have been dishonestly come by. He had em- 
ployed a woman to pawn this silk, and upon her being 
apprehended, she said that she had given the proceeds of 
the sale to a young woman with whom Chisnell eoha- 
bited. He was sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 

A Reckxiess Drunxarp.—Several of the passengers 
in the Cambridge-road, Bethnal Green, on Monday 
afternoon, saw a man driving a spirited horse in a chaise 
at so furious a pace that they called out to him to take 
care what he was about. He disregarded them, how- 
ever, and a policeman then started in pursuit, and at 
length stopped the chaise. The driver being greatly in- 
toxicated, the policeman offered to see him home, and 
tried to get into the vehicie; but the man (who was a 
German), declized the offer in very abusive language, 
and prevented the constable from mounting. The officer 
therefore went to the horse’s head, and held it ; on which 
the German lashed the animal so violently that he 
plunged forward, and knocked the policeman déwn. 
Still retaining his hold of the reins, the constable was 
dragged some way along the ground, until the wheel 
running between his legs, passed over his body and went 
off at his shoulder. The German was himself thrown 
out of the gig, but not much hurt, and was taken into 
custody by another officer, while the wounded policeman 
was carried off to the hospital, where he lies in a very 
dangerous state. Graaf, the German, was examined on 
Tuesday at Worship-street, and was remanded, that the 
result of the constable’s injuries might be ascertained. 

THe BurGiary 1x SvurHERLAND-sQUARE, WAL- 
wortH.—It will be within the recollection of our readers 
that a burglary was committed (during the absence of 
the family at church) one Sunday evening, between two 
and three months ago, in the house of a Mr. John Knott, 
residing in Sutherland-square, Walworth; that the ser- 
vant girl was found with her throat cut; that she first 
said the injury had been inflicted by the burglars,but that 
she afterwards confessed she was absent from the house, 
without leave, during the robbery; and that finding on 
her return what had happened, she wounded herself as a 
desperate resource, to escape being implicated in the 








clusion, she said the prisoner had all h acted to- 
| wards her in a very gentlemanly manner. has been 
| committed for trial. Brown is supposed tohaye been 
|the man who entered the house in the absence of the 

A Turer ry A Box.—Several parcels have recently 
been abstracted from the steam-packet office 
North Wall, Dublin. A man named James Gray has at 
length been arrested, when a most ingenious system of 
effecting the robberies was discovered. A large box, 
resembling a press (says the Liverpool Mercury), wag 
constructed, divided into two compartments, which 
could be locked and bolted from the inside. In one of 
these Gray was accustomed to secrete himself, and the 
other was left empty for the reception jof goods, but so 
cleverly was the press constructed that no one looki 
at it would imagine the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. This case, containing the prisoner, was shipped 
from English ports to this city, and deposited in the 
steam-packet company’s stores, where it was left fora 
night, labelled, to prevent any uncomfortable conse- 
quences to its inmate, “this side up,” and “to be left 
till called for.” In the night time the thief would un- 
bolt the door, sally forth, and, noiselessly traversing the 
stores, appropriate the most valuable bales of silk and 
heaviest parcels of plate, and stow them away in the 
second compartment. He would then, with the same 
preeaution, return to his quarters, and, bolting himself 
within, would lie there quietly till morning. When the 
stores were opened, and the porters busily engaged else- 
where, he would take the opportunity of departing un- 
observed, and call or send for the case and boxes during 
the day. 

Bure_ary.—The house of a Mr. Pring, an old gen- 
tleman, living in a retired spot in the parish of Awlis- 
combe, Devonshire, has been entered at night by burglars, 
one of whom attacked Mr. Pring with a pitchfork, and 
inflicted several serious wounds, They then ransacked the 
premises, and left.—A house at Westerham, Kent, has 
been entered. The man who first presented himself was 
opposed by the householder, Mr. Atkinson, and a mur- 
derous struggle ensued. Another burglar then came up; 
but, alarmed at what he saw, he jumped through a win- 
dow, carrying a good deal of the glass and framework 
with him. Subsequently, however, either he or another 
man entered, and helped to overcome Mr. Atkinson, who 
was left severely wounded. Mrs, Atkinson was also in- 
jured ; and both lie in a precarious state. 

THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION IN RUPERT-STREET, 
HayMArRKeET.— Two of the injured men, Rossi and Ru- 
deo, have completely recovered from their wounds, and 
have left Charing-cross hospital. The other two are 
likely to leave in the course of a few days. Up to the 
present time, nothing has been heard of the assassin 
Foschini. 

Tue PortucvesE Kxtre.—A Portuguese seaman is ia 
enstody for stabbing a Greek sailor in Wellclose-square, 
out of revenge for some injury he thought he had re- 
ceived in playing cards. The wounded man is in great 
danger. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
Miuitary Riors at Mauta.—The Anglo-Italian Le- 
|gion stationed at Malta committed great excesses on 
'the 5th, 6th, and 7th inst. A large number of the men 
collected in the streets, singing songs of liberty, insult- 
\ing and menacing the natives, and finally drawing 
| stidetti, and stabbing indiscriminately at any who came 
|in their way. A blow aimed at a police constable was 
'dexterously avoided by the officer, and stabbed one of 
‘the Italian soldiers, who was carried dying to the 
jhospital. On the following day (the 6th), M. Caruana, 
| inspector of police, while exhorting the soldiers to dis- 
|perse, was stabbed in four places, and expired almost 
directly. The disturbances having been renewedon the 
|7th, strong measures were taken against the Italians. 
'They made an attempt to enter Valetta through the 
Marsamuscetto Gate, but a small party of English ar- 
tillerymen brought them to a halt at the point of the 
bayonet. The drawbridge was then lifted, strong 
pickets were sent round the town, the guards were 
doubled, extra sentries posted, and three hundred English 
infantry despatched towards the suburbs of Floriana, 
to prevent any attempt by the Italians to enter at the 
Porta Reale. English artillerymen were placed i 
charge of the guns at Fort Manoel, whence the stock of 
ammunition has been removed, and in the evening her 
Majesty's screw line-of-battle ship the Hannibal, having 
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board Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, was towed 
wil ae Spiteful steamer into Marsamuscetto har- 
bour, and anchored in such a position as to command the 
Fort Manoel barracks and the Italian encampment along 
the shore opposite Slierna. — ; 

PurcHAsE AND SALE oF Commissions.—The Queen’s 
sign-manual, appointing the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Edward Ellice, Lieut e- 
nant-General Wynyard, Lieutenant-General Sir De 

Lacy Evans, Major-General Sir Harry David Jones, 
Major-General Sir Henry John William Bentinck, Mr. 
George Carr Glynn, and Colonel Wetherall, commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the system of the purchase 
and sale of commissions in the army, was issued a few 
days ago. 

Tae Erienra Hvussars.—The Queen on Monday in- 
spected the 8th Hussars, who had reached England on 
the previous day from the Crimea, and who were sta- 
tioned at Portsmouth. 

Murrrary Deror at Hamere, Hants.—Government 
having decided on establishing large bodies of troops in 
different parts of the country, the neighbourhood of 
Barncliff, near Hamble, in Hants, has been selected as 
an extensive military depét, to which a large hospital 
is to be attached. 
hospital that her Majesty is to lay next Monday. 


Tue “Car.”—A private in the Royal Marines, late | 


of the storeship Madagascar, has been sentenced to fifty 
lashes, and to hard labour in the County Gaol for two 
years, for making use of abusive language and striking 
a gunner. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Swox1ne in Rarrway Carrraces.—Mr. George F. P. 
Sutton, solicitor to the Brighton Railway Company, and 
also to the Mercers Company, has been fined twenty 
shillings and costs for smoking in a first-class carriage 
on the South Western Railway. 

PriviEGep Communications.—Two actions haye 


been brought in the Court of Common Pleas against a 


Mr. Witt, a gentleman living in Prince’s Te rrace, Hyde 
Park, the plaintiffs in both cases being his servants. 
Rastmead, the cook, and Manby, a man-servant, who 
were the plaintiffs, had lived with Mr. Witt for some 
time, and the cook was regarded as a confidential do- 
mestic; but they were discharged under an imputation 


of robbery, though in reality, according to their own | 


assertion, because they had discovered an improper inti- 
macy between Mr. Witt and the housemaid, a girl 
named Tout. In the first action (that of Eastmead), 
the defence was that there was no evidence of malice in 
the accusation of dishonesty against the two servants, 
and that the words spoken were consequently privileged. 
In the second action, in addition to the same plea, 


the housemaid Tout, and Mr. Witt himself, were ex- | 


amined, and both swore that the intimacy charged by 
Eastmead and Manby had never taken place. It was in 
consequence of disclosures by Tout, that Mr. Witt gave 
Manby and Eastmead notice to leave. He would not 
swear that he might not have told Eastmead (as she had 
sworn) that it was a failing of his to talk to the ladies. 
He swore positively, however, that he had no recollection 
of it, and “did not believe that he could have said any- 
thing so foolish.” In each case, a verdict for the plain- 
tiff (damages, 25/.) was returned. At the close of his 
summing up, Mr. Justice Willis remarked, in adverting 
to the law respecting privileged communications, that he 
thought it a very wise one, for, if all persons were liable 
to have their private lives ripped up and their private 
doings disclosed, probably distorted and exaggerated, 
upon a quarrel with their servants, as had unfortunately 
happened to the defendant, the world would be strewed 
with thorns. 

Tow Barcars.—A young man, twenty-four years of 
age, named Frederick Chaffers, has passed through the 
Bankruptcy Court, having failed as a Russian and 
Colonial merchant. In August, 1853, his father lent him 
10001, with which he joined H. C. Dale and W. H. 
Morgan, under the firm of Dale, Morgan, and Chaffers. 
The partnership continued until August, 1854, when it 
was dissolved in consequence of some differences arising 

ween the partners, the bankrupt having speculated 
against time in the purchase of tallow, oil, and saltpetre, 
for and in the name of George Heath, and which had 
Fesulted in a loss of several thousand pounds. The loss 
fell upon the firm, as the bankrupt repudiated the trans- 
actions as an individual. 
dissolution of the partnership, and Chaffers commenced 
business on his own account, in August, 1854, with a de- 
ficiency of 1100/. His transactions from August, 1854, 
to July, 1855, amounted to 48,0002. upon which there 


It is the foundation-stone of this | 


No balance was struck on the | 


protection for three months, and to be renewed, unless 
cause be shown to the contrary. 

Srare or Trape.—The accounts from the manufac- 

turing towns for the week ending last Saturday show a 





weather. At Manchester, the markets have been com- 
| paratively quiet, but prices are exceedingly well sup- 
| ported, looking at the diminished firmness of cotton. 
| The Birmingham report describes. continued steadiness in 
| the demand for iron and an increase in the orders from 
| America. At Nottingham, likewise, the American pur- 
| chases have been good, especially of lace, and a full 
general business has been transacted. In the woollen 
districts there has been no alteration, and the Irish linen 
markets show continued animation both from large ex- 
port orders and a satisfactory home consumption.— 
Time 3. 

Panromimic ADVERTISEMENTS.—The genius of ad- 
vertising turns every opportunity to account, as our news- 
papers, our dead walls (and even our live walls), our 
pavements, our omnibuses, our railway carriages, our 
steam-boats, our bridges, almost our very garments, 
sufficiently declare. Even the fairy region of pantomime 
is not exempt. An action has been brought in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench by the executors of the late Mr. 
| Moore, a print-seller, against Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee 
of Drury Lane Theatre, for 20/. 19s. 6d., alleged to be 
due for picture-frames. Mr. Smith pleaded a set-off. 
| He contended that the debt was annulled by his having 
| advertised Mr. Moore’s shop in his pantomime of 1853-4. 
ES asserted Mr. Smith’s counsel, is a usual way of 


advertisimg trades; and he mentioned the names of Da- 
kin, the tea-dealer; Purcell, the confectioner; Bennett, 
the watchmaker; and an enterprising individual who 
advertises seventeen-and-sixpenny trousers, the which 
desirable garments have been made to walk across the 
stage, to the displeasure of the ladies. From twenty to 
| thirty guineas are generally charged for this mode of 
advertising. Two of the pictures framed were portraits 
| of Mr. G. V. Brooke, suspended outside the chief door 
of the theatre—a course of proceeding which Lord 
Campbell observed reminded him of the exhibitions at 
Bartholomew Fair. His lordship, in summing up, re- 
| marked that it was a known fact that Garrick had made 
the fortune of a tradesman by saying, when he took a 
pinch of snuff, where he bought it. The jury found a 
| verdict for Mr. Smith. 

AvusrraLia.—The question of postal communication 
with England excites great attention in Melbourne. A 
motion has been carried in the Legislative Assembly, for 
a select committee to consider the propriety of imme- 
diately establishing a line of steamers between Mel- 
bourne and Point de Galles or Singapore, with power to 
take evidence. The Argus remarks:—“* We must have 
two or three steamships of ourown. We have tried all 
other ways, and failed. We have lost time by trying to 
reconcile conflicting interests among these colonies. We 
must have no more of this. We must do the deed by 
| our own independent action, and crush local prejudices 

by superior energy.” Mr. Gavan Duffy continues to re- 

ceive the congratulations of his admirers. He has been 

entertained at Geelong ; and at Melbourne a meeting of 

the citizens has been held for the purpose of discussing 
| a project of presenting him with a property qualification 
| for the Legislative Assembly. The amount required is 
20007 Some rich quartz reefs have been discovered at 
the M‘Ivor field. The market at Melbourne is tolerably 
well supplied with labour, skilled and unskilled. 

New ZeALAND.—The Governor of New Zealand has 
paid a visit to the town of Nelson, which has added con- 
siderably to his popularity. The Nelson Examiner gives 
glowing accounts of the progress of the settlement, the 
extension of commerce, the inereased area of cultivation, 
and the improved appearance of the town. Some very 
fine specimens of copper ore had been found in the Dun 
Mountain mine. 

Inpra.— Very little news from the East is brought by 
the last mails. ‘ Dost Mahomed,” says the summary in 
the Bombay Times, “ continues at Candahar, where he 
has narrowly escaped assassination, and is suffering from 
the usual embarrassments of an empty treasury and 
| mutinous army. He is said to have written to Persia 
| that he asked the friendship of the British Government 

because of their possessing strong posts in his neighbour- 
| hood, and because the Shah had not at the time applied 
for his favour. The report is in all likelihood untrue.” 
Bushire is being fortified. A Persian rumour, on which 
very little reliance is placed, states that Dost Mahomed 
has been beaten at Herat, with the loss of forty guns 
| and 20,000 of his people. Profound peace continues to 
} prevail throughout India, and the arrangements at Oude 
| continue quietly. Heavy showers and thunderstorms 





steady trade, notwithstanding the influence of ungenial | lay 





in a state of partial aberration of intellect, has died. 
Yorkshire from the effects.of a quantity of fluid 
which he had swallowed. One of the symptoms. 
diseased state was a tendency to eat anything he 
his hands on. 

Hatr-Hotmay Movement. — This movement 
just been marked by fresh successes. The. houses, 
situated chiefly in Newgate-street, which deal im faney 
German articles, Berlin wool, &c., have commenced.closing 
on Saturdays two hours earlier than heretofore. Messrs. 


day acted upon an arrangement for allowing a third of 
their assistants engaged in the retail departments to 
leave business each Saturday at two o’clook, thus.giving 
the whole of them a half-holiday once in three weekm 
By means of the new rule just. issued by the judges, 
Saturday half-holiday is virtually conceded to the legal 
profession. Most of the firms in the lead and window 
glass business in the New-road, T 
Edgware-road, Oxford-street, and certain other 
have also recently adopted the plan of closing two hours 
earlier on Saturdays than previously. 

Tue Care or Goop Horr.—The third session of the 
first Parliament of this Colony was opened on the 13th 
of March, when the Governor, Sir George Grey, spoke 
at considerable length, and proposed, for the sanction. of 
the House—‘ That the Government should be by 
authorized to raise for immigration purposes the sum of 
200,0002. by the sale of debentures, bearing interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent., payable either in Londom or Cape 
Town, the principal and interest forming a first charge 
upon the revenue of the colony ; such debentures to be is- 
sued in sums of not less than 50/. each, to be disposed of 
by tender.” He observed that the increased 
arising from the augmented population, would do far 
more than defray the interest of the debt, and would at the 
same time provide a sinking fund for the liquidation of 
je debt itself. 
| Tue Suypay Baxps Quesrioy.—A placagd, of which 

the following is a copy, has been issued :—“ 
Concert Monstre in Hyde Park, on Sunday next, at 
three o'clock. Street musicians are particularly invited, 
and ‘Nigger melodists’ especially. The popular Organ- 
ophonic Band will be present, and the Ragged ‘ School? 
will attend. Admission free!! Bring your own 
music |” 

ArrIvAL or Lorp DALnousie.—The steam-frigate 
Tribune, Captain Edgell, arrived at Portsmouth on 
Tuesday, from Malta, with Lord Dalhousie and suite om 
board. His Excelleney was too unwell to trans-ship at 
Spithead into the steam-tender of Vice-Admiral Sir 
| George Seymour (the Commander-in-Chief ), who went. 
out to meet him: but the Tribune went alongside of 
Portsmouth Dockyard, and disembarked the ex-Gover- 
nor-General of India more comfortably. He remained 
at the George Hotel the same night.—At a special 
court of the Proprietors of the East India Company, 
held on Wednesday, it was resolved, after much diseus- 
sion, and after several tributes had been paid to the 
genius and energy of the ex-Governor-General, to confer 
on him an annuity of 5000/., only six hands being held 
up for an amendment proposed by Mr. Jones in opposi- 
tion to the grant. 

Tue MemoriAL Cuvrcn at ConsPANTINOPLE.—The 
Sultan, on the application of the British Government 
for permission to erect a memorial church at Constanti- 
nople, has liberally granted apiece of ground large 
enough for a church, schools, and parsonage. 

Hearn or Lonpon.—Sinee the middle of April when, 
in an improved state of the temperature, the deaths in 
London were reduced to little more than 1040 in a week, 
ihe mortality has shown some tendency to increase, 
Last week, the deaths rose to 1154, the effect probably 
of atmospheric change, the mean weekly temperature, 
which had risen to 48° deg., having afterwards fallen 
to 41-3deg. Inthe ten weeks corresponding to the last 
week of the years 1846-55, the average number of 
deaths was 1009, which, if raised i to im 
crease of population, becomes 1110. Hence it ap- 
pears that the rate of mortality last week was above 
the average. This return exhibits an increase in the 
deaths on those of previous weeks at all periods of life 
except the third, namely, that which extends from 40 to 
60 years of age. Those which occurred to persons under 
20 years amount to 567, being not much less.than half 
of the total number returned. Thirty-nine persons had 
arrived at 80 years or more; and of these 8 were nona— 
gerians. A man, one of the Dulwich collegians, was 93 
| years old; a widow in the workhouse of St. George-in- 
the-East was 95 years; the widow of a labourer at 
Putney was 97 years; the widow of a farmer, who died 
|in Kennedy-court, St. Giles, was 98 years; and a spin~ 
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Was only a gross profit of 136/, or about a quarter per | have reduced the fear of want of water. The pressure | ster at East Dulwich-road had attained the great age of 


cent. The unsecured debts of the bankrupt were now 
87071. ; there were further liabilities to the amount of 
» and the assets were 121/. The liabilities included 

a loss of 8097, in the name of George Harrison, by 
Speculations of the Stock Exchange. D 
the 
ie nerapt haa “wasted his substance in riotous living,” 
om ig appeared that his habits were recklessly ex- 
n hearing this remark, the bankrupt 

hed. His Honour also commented on the reckless 

+ ene “ time bargains,” and suspended the certifi- 


ns of In the course of | 
€xamination, the Commissioner observed that the | 


in the money-market at Bombay has given way, but the 
| state of the market for cotton piece goods is not en- 
couraging. Freights are firm. 

Kamtescu AND Karra.—Consuls from England and 
France will be stationed at both these localities. 

GENERAL THE Hon. Cuartes Grey, bearer of the 
autograph letter from her Majesty to the Emperor Alex- 
| ander, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Captain Flet- 
cher, Scots Fusilier Guards, left London on Monday 
evening en route to St. Petersburg. 


| 
| 
| 
| Deatn From Eatrxe Lrve. — A labouring man, 


|99 years. It is stated, respecting the person last men- 
tioned, that she retained her sight and hearing till withim 
two months of her death, and that she has two sisters 
| now living im Ireland whose respective ages are 93. and. 
|96 years.—Last week, the births of 886 boys and 815 
| girls, in all 1701 children, were registered in London. In 
| the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1846-55, the 
| average number was 1521.—From the Registrar Ge- 
neral’s Weekly Return. 

Rarway AccwEnt.—Three boys were on the rail 
way-bridge on the Humber-bank, when a goods traim 


h was of the third class for six months, with | seventy years of age, who has been for some time past | passed under on its way to the Victoria-station, and a 
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Monday evening next, at eight o’clock. It would be 
well if the other parishes would follow the example thus 
set by St. Pancras. 

Zovave Trumprerers.—A band of Zouave trumpeters 
arrived in London last week, en route to Liverpool, 
where they are to perform in a series of concerts to be 
given by Monsieur Jullien, according to previous an- 
nouncement. 

Exrenstve Fire at Istryeton.—About two o'clock 
on Sunday morning, a fire broke out in the premises of 
Mr. Witney, a chair-maker, living in the Caledonian- 
road, Islington. The conflagration has totally destroyed 
his and two of the adjoining houses, and injured a 
fourth. The fire was originally discovered by a police- 
man on his beat, who saw smoke issuing from the roof 
of Mr. Witney’s house. 

Tae Hassauy TestrmontaL Dinner.—This banquet 
took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Thursday ; 
Lord William in the chair. The testimonial itself is a 
beautiful work of art designed from Milton's “ Paradise 
Lost,” by the Rev. G. M. Braune, M. A. It represents 
the angel Ithuriel, clad in armour, touching with his 
spear Satan, who, having assumed the shape of a toad, 
sat close to the ear of Eve, tempting her. 

Svuicrpe or Mr. Cartes Russeri.—This gentle- 
man, late Chairman of the Great-Western Railway, shot 
himself on Wednesday night. He was closely related 
to Lord William Russell, who was murdered some years 
ago by his Swiss valet. He was also brother of the Rev. 
Whitworth Russell, inspector of prisons, who died by 
his own hands and by the same means as deceased. 

Lorp Staytey AnD Lorp Jonn Russevi.—Lord 
Stanley, M.P., addressed a meeting of his constituents 
at King’s Lynn on Wednesday, on the present aspect of 
foreign and domestic politics. The urgent pressure on 
our space caused by “ the great trial” and other matters 
of importance, prevents our giving any portion of his 
speech, which was much applauded. For the same reason 
we can only chronicle the fact that Lord John Russell 
has been lecturing extempore, and with great success, on 
“The Study of History,” at the Stroud Mutual Im- 
provement Society. 

Tue Prorestant Atiuiance, &c.—The fifth annual 
meeting of the Protestant Alliance—an association with 
the object of enforcing the principles and extending the 
influence of Protestantism—was held on Monday in 
Freemasons’ Hall; the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. 
On the evening of the same day his lordship took the 
chair at the annual meeting of the Ragged School Union, 
at Exeter Hall. The secretary read the report, from 
which it appeared that “the scholars placed in situa- 
tions this year exceeded in number those of any former 
year, amounting to 1347. No less than 336 had gained 
prizes. Only 15 had emigrated. There were 16 re- 
fuges with 500 inmates. Penny banks were established 
in connexion with 61 schools, and the amount contri- 
buted to them during the year was 2329/. (If the 
public-houses and sweet-shops were fewer, and closed 
entirely on the Sabbath, the savings would be greater. 
The balance in hand amounted to only 60.” 

Mr. Wutresipe AnD THE Dersy Parry. — The 
London correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail states 
that Lord Derby and his party strongly urged Mr. 
Whiteside not to bring forward his recent motion on the 
fall of Kars, but that the hot-headed lawyer vehemently 
insisted, and carried his point. 

Tue Cariton Cius.—Lord Ranelagh has addressed 
a letter to the members of the Carlton Club, objecting 
to the presence of gentlemen who support the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston. 

FLoceme at Grammar Scnoors.—A meeting of 
parents opposed to the system of flogging at schools has 
taken place at Bath, in consequence of a recent case in 
which one of the foundation boys was thus punished. 
Resolutions condemnatory of the practice were passed. 

Sumprvovus Macniricence.—Messrs. James Ford and 
Co., of Aldersgate-street, write to the Times to make 
known a “remarkable instance of generosity.” One of 
their carmen picked up a paper in Gresham-street, which 
proved to be a cheque on the Bank of England for 2007. 
He took it to his employers, who directed him to convey 
it to the drawer. On his doing so, he was informed that 
the person who had lost it was quite sure his pocket had 
been picked. “However,” said the gentleman, “ there's 
a shilling for you to get a glass of beer.” 

SmirHeRorot.—An officer in one of the Highland 
regiments, under date April 18th, gives an account of 
an excursion he made into the interior of the Crimea. 
Of Simpheropol he says:—“ In the afternoon we took a 
stroll on the fashionable promenade—a sort of Ken- 
sington-gardens. A band was playing, and the Sim- 
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pheropol Jeau monde was sunning itself. Some Russian 
officers had already fraternized with us, and at this pro- 


*|menade we were introduced to their lady friends, and 


by their lady friends asked out to tea. The ladies 
spoke French and German, and to us, who have scarcely 
seen any for two years, they appeared most charming 
and delightful. After tea we went to a concert, and 
after the concert some Russian officers, who had fought 
against us at Alma, Balaklava, and during the siege, 
insisted upon entertaining us at a champagne supper, 
over which we fought our battles over again, and fra- 

i in a most fraternal manner. The comparing 
our different accounts of the incidents of the campaign 
was most interesting ; but it would take me some three 
sheets more to describe. We slept at Simpheropol, and 
next morning returned in our four-in-hand to Bakstchi- 
serai.” 


Prison-BREAKING.—An escape has been effected from 
Carnarvon county prison by three men who had been 
committed to trial. Immediately after the retirement of 
the turnkey, the three men threw over the wall an 
ample length of rope, to which was suspended a heavy 
weight, also composed of rope bound up into a ball. By 
this contrivance, the first was enabled to climb to the 
top, where he drove a spike into the parapet, to which 
the rope was fastened. This rendered the scaling an 
easy task, and, having abundance of rope at command, 
they descended safely on the opposite side. 

THE SALmon Fisures in the North continue to be 
very successful. In the Spey, during the week, anglers 
have had good sport. In the Findhorn, the inside 
fishing has, during the week, been very successful, 
particularly in the river, upwards of 400 fish having 
been got on Wednesday night and Thursday.—Scots- 
man 


Tue Vice-CHANCELLOR AND MAyor oF OxForpD, in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants of the uni- 
versity and city, expressed at two public meetings, con- 
vened for the purpose of ascertaining in what way the 
ratification of peace should be celebrated, have fixed on 
Wednesday, June 4 (Commemoration-day), for a general 
illumination throughout the university and city. 

New Omnisvs.—The London General Omnibus Com- 
pany on Monday started, on the Kingsland-gate and 
Bank and New North-road and Bank lines, omnibuses 
constructed by Mr. Menzies, of Glasgow, after the model 
of those used in that city. The vehicles are arranged for 
carrying 19 inside and 20 outside passengers. They have 
fixed glass sides the whole length, are high enough for 
a tall man to walk upright inside of them, and are wide 
enough to admit of persons passing freely up the centre 
without pushing against the knees of those seated. A 
bell from the conductor to the driver serves as a signal 
to proceed, and a powerful break is used to check the 
speed in descending hills, or suddenly pulling up. The 
omnibuses are drawn by three horses abreast. 

PREACHING IN A THEATRE.—The Rey. Hugh Stowell 
Brown is to deliver a lecture to the working classes on 
the afternoon of Sunday, the 25th instant, at the Royal 
Park Theatre, Liverpool. The subject will be ‘“ The 
snares which beset the working man in his walk through 
life.”—North British Mail. 
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Leaver Orrice, Saturday, May 17. 
THE TRIAL OF PALMER. 

The evidence was proceeded with yesterday, but pre- 

sents little additional to what has already appeared in 
the opening statement of the Attorney-General. Palmer 
manifested intense anxiety during the reading of the 
report of the first post mortem examination, and closely 
watched Dr. Harland as he read it. With respect to 
Palmer’s strange conduct on the second examination, 
Dr. Harland said he noticed that, while Mr. Devonshire 
was opening the stomach, Palmer pushed Newton on to 
Mr. Devonshire, and shook the contents of the stomach 
into the body. Witness said, “‘ Don’t do that,” thinking 
that a joke was passing amongst them. 
Lord Campbell : ‘‘ Did you see who gave the push ?” 
Witness : “I saw that, when Newton and Devyon- 
shire were pushed together, Palmer was outside, and was 
laughing at the time. No one else could have done it.” 

Mr. Stevens, Cooke’s father-in-law, mentioned that, 
after the young man’s death, he asked Palmer, when 
they they were out one night, ifhe would have any ob- 
jections to answer such questions as might be put to him 
by Mr. Stevens's solicitor. The moon was shining, and 
Palmer answered, with a spasmodic convulsion of the 
throat, which Mr. Stevens noticed, “‘Oh, no, certainly 
not.” 


FRANCE. 





Tue Austrian Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian has ar- 





of the French the restoration of the mortal 


the Duc de Reichstadt. The ashes of thesner te 
poleon I. will be conducted to France with great 


The Archduke Maximilian will not prolong 
in Paris, and will not be present at the renal 
Imperial Prince. 

The Jndépendance says, ‘It is so certain, that no one 
can any longer doubt the existence of a secret treaty 


between France, Austria, and England, as q corollay 
the treaty of April 15th.” ¥ 

A serious question had arisen between the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay and the French consul, respecting the 
treatment of a colony of French settlers, and it was 
feared that some trouble would ensue with the Italian 
colony of Patagonas.—Times of this day. 

The topic of the day in political circles here (says the 
Paris correspondent of the Globe) is an more 
than an accusation, against the late Lord Raglan, ina 
History of the Crimean War, published under Govern- 
ment auspices by the Baron de Bazancourt. Few 
have had more to suffer than Lord Raglan. In his 
he was made the scapegoat to whom all the ills which 
afflicted the army in the first year of the war were attr- 
buted. After his death, M. de Bazancourt exposes to the 
world, that Lord Raglan’s “ non-co-operation” was the 
cause of General Canrobert’s resignation. 

The same work also contains the French Emperor's 
plan of operations in the Crimea on which he intended 
to act had he gone to the seat of war, but which he 
afterwards communicated to Lord Raglan. The Em. 
peror writes :—‘ I would have sent into the valley of 
the Baidar the 40,000 men taken from the army of 
Sebastopol; and, supported by Lord Raglan, I would 
have occupied, from Skelia as far as the bridge of 
Teulé and Tchorgoun, the four roads which cross the 
Tchernaya. After this movement, I would have left 
Lord Raglan master of all the positions on the left 
of the Tchernaya from Skelia as far as T ; 
I would have assembled in the rear of the lines 
occupied by the English the 40,000 men of the active 
army, with the cavalry, and the means of transport at 
my disposal, waiting in that position for the arrival of 
my corps d’armée, which, coming from Constantinople, 
would have received orders to reconnoitre Cape Phoros. 
. . . . As soon as the fleet, bringing the 25,000 
men of the reserve, had been seen approaching, orders 
would have been given for them to proceed to Alouchta. 
A first body of 3000 men would immediately on their 
landing establish themselves three leagues from Alouchta, 
beyond the defile of Ayen. No others would be landed 
until information had been received of the oceu- 
pation of that defile. After such information had 
been received, the remainder of the 25,000 men 
would land, and the 40,000 assembled at Baidar 
would receive orders to march along the road 
which skirts the seacoast by Yalta. In three days, 
the 40,000 men from Baidar would have joined under 
the walls of Simpheropol the 25,000 just landed; the 
town would have been taken possession of, or a good 
position would have been taken up on the road we had 
just passed, to secure the rear of thearmy. Now, 
either the Russian army before Sebastopol would have 
abandoned that formidable position to meet the army 
which would advance from the side of Bakstchi-serai, 
and then the first army of operation, under the 
orders of Lord Raglan, would push forward, and 
take possession of the position of Inkerman: orthe Rus- 
sians would await in their lines the arrival of the army 
advancing from Simpheropol, and then the latter, ad- 
vancing from Bakstchi-serai on Sebastopol, always sup- 
porting his left on the mountains, would form a junction 
with the army of Marshal Raglan, who had advanced 
from Baidar on Albat, repulse the Russian army, and 
drive it back into Sebastopol or into the sea.” 


PRUSSIA. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia is to set out this 
day (Saturday) for London. 

The Princess Paskiewitch died on the 13th inst. at 
Berlin. A despatch from that city states that 
Mouravieff has been making a tour of inspection in the 
Caucasus. He has been joined by General Chruleff at 
Ekaterinodar. 


Tre Crimean Boarp (Yesrerpay).—Mr. Filder 
completed his case yesterday, and the Court adjourned. 

Sunpay OxsERVANcEs To-morrow.—It has been 
thought that Lord Palmerston’sobservations, on acceding 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury's desire to stop the 
bands playing, are ominous of a Sabbath “ shindy” in the 
parks ; and certainly there are symptoms which seem to 
prognosticate that edifying result to-morrow. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Hughes will not be in command of 
“the force,” or we may have another truncheon-sermon 
upon the heads of the ungodly. 

Mr. Pierre Sovt¥.—American papers announce that 
Pierre Soulé, who made himself a name while represent- 
ing the United States at Madrid, is at New Orleans, 


rived in Paris. He has authority to offer the Emperor | pleading for aid to General Walker, of Nicaragua. 
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NDENTS. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPO alta 
notice f anonymous communications 
Tie a ever iat . iter insertion must be authenticated 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
we but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
impossible ledge the mass of letters we re- 
bag Their Dad ng Ha often delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is frequently from rea- 
sons quite independent of the merits of the communica- 
Bn undertake to return rejected communications. 
Desa the Sessiov of Parliament it is often impossible to 
find room for correspondence, even the briefest. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and conv e, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the iis by the ver 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 

aint ios 
THE DEAD NOT DANGEROUS CLASSES. 

Tux suppression of the bands in the parks, 

on Sundays is an insult especially levelled at 

the working classes. It is also an insult to 
the middle class, but we know that it was not 
intended to offend them, nor is it expected 
that they will take offence. The calculation 
has been made, that those persons who at- 
tended the performances of the bands be- 
longed to a class of society which is not 
given to make a disturbance, and that the 
recreation which had been voluntarily offered 
to them might therefore be safely retracted 
without the fear of exciting open violence. 
This means that the middle classes will be 
content to be treated like children, by the 
offer of an amusement and its retraction, and 
that they will as cheerfully put up with the 
privation as they accepted the boon. We have 
asserted that our governing class is ignorant 
of the feelings of the middle class: we now 
find that it is ignorant of the very appearance 
ofthe working class. It has been supposed 
that the attendance in the parks, which last 
Sunday amounted to 258,000 has consisted 
exclusively or chiefly of the upper classes! 
For the governing class i snot able to recog- 
nize the industrial orders of this country in 
their Sunday clothing. Those who know the 
men and women, individually, as some of us 
do, are able to attest the fact that very large 
numbers; seven out of ten, says the Times 
—consisted of the workers, with their wives 
and families. So the insult falls upon the 
Working classes, which are supposed to be 
dead, and therefore in a fit state for being 
kicked. : 
The affront is aggravated by the pleas in 
favour of the retraction. One of the shining 
er on this subject is Mr. Barnes, of Leeds, 
Who believes that “large numbers of persons 
of both sexes” cannot be collected together 





cumbent believes that the churches would be 
fuller if the hearts of the rude were first 
softened by the influence of music, which re- 
places gentle, natural, and regulated feelings 
in lieu of fierce, gross, or violent passions. 
But perhaps Mr. Barygs thinks it less wicked, 
or less in “the downward path,” to crowd 
the public-house than to crowd the park. He 
holds it less perilous to be dressed in the 
squalor, which will do for the public-house, 
than in the “ Sunday finery,” which is neces- 
sary for the park, and which is the premium 
upon cleanliness, the virtue “next to god- 
liness.” Mr. Barngs, perhaps, would get at 
the godliness, without the cleanliness. 

A saint of this order has given us a very 
short cut to the morals of the subject. A 
man was placed in the Guildhall police-court 
on Tuesday, charged with having robbed a 
chapel of hymn-books. A memorandum-book 
found upon him showed his engagements. 
“There is one mitigating circumstance in 
your case,” said Sir Perer Lavrte, after read- 
ing extracts of this notice of Sunday engage- 
ments; “ you were not, as far as appears 
from this’ book, at any of the parks where 
the bands were playing.” No; WiLi1aAm 
Smiru went to the House of God, and what- 
ever the purpose that took him there, he is 
less wicked in the eyes of Laurie than those 
who went to the park, whatever their motive. 
We need not wonder, therefore, if Barnes 
thinks those who haunt the public-house 
less wicked than those who listen to the 
strains of Brretnoven in the breezes of Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Lord Suarressury and the Protestant 
Alliance, and the other religious bodies that 
meet at Exeter Hall, hold that it is godly to 
spend the Sabbath in endeavouring to ons Bev 
all temporal affairs, to shut out all the bless- 
ings that Providence has endowed us with; 
and because they think it godly so to do, we 
must do the same! It would be much more 
reasonable if, because the gentlemen that go 
to Exeter Hall think it desirable that men of 
their principles should wear a white neck- 
cloth and a black waistcoat, a sumptuary law 
should issue, commanding the men of London 
to wear white neckcloths and black clothes. 

The Daily News indeed reports that ano- 
ther force was brought to bear upon Lord 


SS 

uarters, and are there not places where it 
ue be given? There is, for example, Ore- 
morne Gardens, a place not quite so open to 
all as the Regent’s Park; but there must be 
other grounds in various parts of the metro- 
polis, where it would form a very profitable 
speculation to establish Sunday at a 
very low charge. We perceive from the ex- 
periences of the Regent’s Park, that hundreds 
of thousands would attend. 

Perhaps, indeed, the police might attempt 
to “put down” this speculation. It w 
be very curious to see Sir Ricuarp Marne’s 
myrmidons Lagi | down the very entertain- 
ment to the public which Sir Beyzamrn 
Hatt had offered with the sanction of Lord 
PALMERSTON. ; 

Do not tell us that the difference would lie 
in the payment ; for the public are taught to 
make it a boast that their recreations, their 
enjoyments, or their advantages, are “self- 
supporting.” ; ee 

Perhaps those who desire to avoid exciting 
rather serious disturbances upon a very ugly 
question would not order the police to at- 
tempt the suppression of self-supporting 
entertainments @ la Haru? 

Indeed the interference has already gone 
so far as to look very ugly. We remember 
that this time last year an attempt was made 
to enforce a more “ bitter” observance of the 
Sabbath, and we saw the consequences in 
Hyde Park. Lord Rosert Grosvenor was 
honoured with a visit on that occasion; Lord 
Rosert having been one of those who took a 
very prominent and early part in this agita- 





tion of a minority to enforce its own law on 
the majority. He appeared then to be unsuc- 
‘cessful; but we now find that by the aid of 
the Scotch members, Mr. Epwarp Barngs, 
and the Sectarianists, he has triumphed. 
Some of the immediate results are inevit- 
able and obvious. Of the quarter of a mil- 
lion that were collected in the parks to enjoy 
\the strains of music, that were by the cir- 
jcumstances of the assemblage compelled to 
put on the costume of good society, that were 
drawn within some of the most civilizing in- 
fluences of the day,—of that great number a 
large proportion will be sent back to the 
eons It is good enough for them! 








ut there must be some who are not content 


PaLMeErston: the Scotch members threat-|to be driven about like sheep,—drawn into 
ened him with withdrawing their support, |the park, and remanded to the publie-house ; 


unless he withdrew the Sunday bands. It 
seems, then, that in London we must adopt 
the manners of the people up there in Scot- 
land, not because we voluntarily fall into 


Scotch members demand it. Is this in re- 
venge for the order requiring the Highlanders 
to discontinue the kilt ? It is about as rea- 
sonable. Are the Scotch so conscious of 
their own subjugation to the “Meenister,”’ 
that they begrudge ourcomparative freedom ? 
Anyhow, English custom will revolt against 
adopting Scotch manners. 





Lord PaumMErston was not justified in 


66 es * . ; e . . 
Without vice and actual contamination of | saying that the working people, or the work- 


young.” 


gitls and young men, with no more than the 
average amount of vanity and weakness, will 
brought into circumstances of extreme 
peril,” and will enter on “the downward path 
vice.” The incumbent of a metropolitan 
— containing 25,000 souls explains, in a 
t to the Times, what the working classes 
when they do not go to the parks. They 
hot fill the churches,—those are empty. 
the public-houses. As Mr. Baryes 

says, “everybody is fond of music.” That 
art, of all others, is the best to commence 
© softening process of civilization, since it 
appeals less to the intellect, and more readily 
enters the feelings of the rudest. The In- 





subject. They have accepted what was 
offered to them; and to draw back a gift 
after it has been given, is ten times more in- 
sulting than to withhold it altogether. If 
Lord Patmersron cannot defend the English 
people from being compelled to adopt the 
manners and customs of Exeter Hall or 
Scotland, he stands confessed as the Minister 
who would govern better if he could, but 
who is too weak to do the duty which he 
acknowledges. 

As the people have been taught by Sir 
Bensamin Hat and the Premier to desire 
music on the Sunday, is it probable that the 
supply will be withheld from the demand. 
We shall be looking out for music from other 


|—bread and amusement. 
‘ “Among the crowds arrayed | ing classes appear to be “ indifferent” on the |the “ circenses ;”” but now they are told that 
im the Sunday finery, thousands of young | 


|some who can think twice, and choose to have 
ja will in these matters. 


|verely their helpless and servile position. 
| } 

| ° . . 
those manners and customs, but because the | more instructive to our gove 


They will feel se- 


Nothing could be more remarkable, nothing 
class than 
the admirable order and tranquillity observed 
inthe Parks on the last few Sundays, and 
Verges on the last, when they had tangi- 

le proof of the care for their comfort. That 
\is the way to keep the quarter of the million, 
and, indeed, the with of “ the million,” in con- 


‘tentment and good order. It is an old com- 
jmon-place, that the people may be kept 


quiet if you give them “ panem et circenses ” 
Hat gave them 


‘they must get the “panem” for themselves 
‘at eightpence-halfpenny per loaf, and go 
without the “ circenses.”’ 

Is it possible to have chosen a more in- 
opportune time for this affront to the work- 
ing classes? We think not. It is notorious 
that after the excitement of a war, there is 
usually a political calm at home, and then 
a reaction of domestic ferment. Why irri- 
tate and affront the people just at such a 
et Nay, the imprudence is yet worse. 

his affront is put upon the million just a 
fortnight before “the illuminations.” Sir 
Bensamin Hatt had found out the seeret of 
collecting great multitudes, keeping them in 
a pleased humour, and making them co- 
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operate in the wet ation of order amongst 
t ves, Hatt régime has ten 
superseded, to substitute the Grosvenor 
régime ; and that astounding piece of impru- 
dence is committed just a fortnight before 
the whole of the immense population of this 
metropolis is inyited to come out into the 
open streets and parade the great town for 
many hours during the night. 

Good God! what are our responsible Mi- 
nisters at ? 





A NEW QUESTION WITH THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Ir anything could justify the proposal of 
Mr. Quirmay, to repeal the Neutrality Act 
of the United States, it would be the one- 
sided neutrality which our Government is 
;in Central America. The official 
correspondence whieh has just been pub- 
lished between our Foreigu-office and the 
agent of Costa Rica, will create a very un- 
pleasant feeling in this country, but how 
much more unpleasant in the United States ! 
Everybody knows that Watker, the General 
of the forces of Nicaragua, is an adventurer 
of an order exactly resembling that of Gene- 
ral Housroy, who is now put forward as one 
of the candidates for the presidency of the 
United States. Mr. Warker is a man of 
education, who believes that the Central | 
American States would be better if they were 
to act more in harmony with the polities of 
the great Anglo-Saxon republic. He has 
raised a force, and is acting in conjunction 
with a party in the State of Nicaragua ; he is 
in fact the generalissimo of one of the many 
contending factions in that district of Central 
America. His proceedings may be “lawless”’; 
but it is the height of falsity and of folly to 
give him a character different from that 
which he really possesses. It is natural that 
he should draw recruits for his foree from the 
United States; but the Government of that 
republie has effectually stopped supplies both 
of men and arms. It has on two occasions 
arrested bodies of men who were setting 
forth to join the army of WALKER. 

How does our Government act? It is 
asked by Mr. Watierstety, the agent for 
Costa Rica, one of the States of Central 
America, for a loan of muskets. Lord Cua- 
RENDON replied by offering a lot of muskets, 
2000 in number, at 23s., or a superior article 
at 56s. 8d. This offer was made on the 9th 
of February. What were the motives which 
induced Lord Crarenpon thus to enter into 
competition with Birmingham? ‘Why was 
Mr. Watterstety, who had the money of 
Costa Rica to spend, not referred to that 
natural depdt for fire-arms ? Perhaps it was 
considered that the republic would require 
them on credit ; but fair security pray at 
enabled the agent to obtain credit in Bir- 
mingham as well as in Whitehall; and we do 
not understand why the British tax-payer 
should be called upon to pay for credit to our 
allies of Costa Rica in competition with Bir- 
mingham. 

It is important. to notice that this offer of 
Lord CLarenpon’s was made before the de- 
claration of war between Costa Rica and 


observu 





oe 2 ; ; : : pe She 
Nicaragua, and Mr. Watierstern makes a Jin reality, was nothing more than the exhaus-| people, and a surplus revenue. 


for the least insult to the national honour. To the eyes 
of the whole world—of this country in particular—a 
war between the two nations would be one of the worst 
of evils; but to Central America the case would be very 
different, as Walker and his associates would soon be 
kicked out of Nicaragua.” 

So here is the agent of Central America 
endeavouring to set England and America by 
the ears, confessedly against the opinion of 
this country, for the advantage of his own 
paltry little republic ; and he succeeds by the 
cooperation of the British Minister! 

The same mail that brings us this interest- 
ing correspondence, also brings the report of 
a frightful massacre inflicted by the natives 
of Panama on passengers who were on 
their way from the United States to 
California. The dispute appeared to ori- 
ginate in an accident: an intoxicated pas- 
senger was buying a water-melon from a 
native, but chaflered over the price; the native, 
being much exasperated, drew a kuife ; the 
passenger fired and wounded the man; the 
natives mustered in strong forces, fell upon 





the passengers, killed twenty, wounded 
a or forty more, ransacked the offices of | 
the Panama Railway Company and those of | 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Now 
who were the persons thus attacked? They | 
were men of the United States; the officers | 
and men of the railway and the steamship sta- | 
tion were citizens of the Union, who had no | 
other duties in that place than to safeguard | 


——— 
been engaged by the ambition of its nei h 
bours, or by the policy of the Imperial Goon, 
ment—never by its own spontaneous action 
—had seriously impaired its finances and 
withdrawn its attention from internal im. 
provements. But peace had rewarded their 
past sacrifices, and a military Governor.@e. 
neral had pronounced all further wars te be 
impossible. Relying on such high authori 
the army had been reduced by 50,000 men’ 
Everything promised a tranquil career to the 
newly arrived viceroy. 

These dreams were illusive. Officers of the 
British Government were murderously ase 
saulted at Mooltan, the banner of rebelijon 
was unfurled by Moolraj, and Lahore invested 
while the Sikh soldiery avowed thei intention 
to march upon Caleutta and expel the Feringhi 
from Hindostan. In those days there was 
no electric telegraph. Lord Datnovszg, 
therefore, proceeded at once to the scene of 
action, ordering up reinforcements of men 
and supplies of warlike matériel with ay 
energy and foresight rarely exhibited in the 
East. The crowning victory of Gujerat 
opened the Sikh territory to the British 
army. ‘The Indus was crossed, and the mili- 
tary kingdom so long swayed by Runjeet 
Singh ceased to exist. Without waiting for 
authority from home, Lord Datnovuste 
adopted the bold initiative of annexing the 
Punjab. It was not a measure to be effected 


the property of Americans. The natives of | by a proclamation. There was much work 
Panama, therefore, have committed a gross | to be done, and it was done rapidly and well. 
assault upon Americans. ‘The Sikhs were not a nationality, not a 

There are some circumstances which give | people, in the European sense of the term. 
to this outrage the appearance of premedita-|They rather resembled some of the old reli- 
tion. The natives seem to have been pre-|gious orders of knights. They were the 
pared for the attack, by the facility with | followers of a fanatic, had certain initiatory 
which they mustered on the first outbreak. | rites, and preached religion by the sword. 
Now England and America are united under | Their numbers were recruited by daring ad- 


jtreaty in defending the neutrality of the | 
whole of this district. The American Go- 

vernment has been very much embarrassed | 
by the conduct of Waker and other adven- | 
turers; but it has abided by its treaties, it 

has enforced the general purpose of its Neu- 

trality Act, and it has done all that lay in its 

power to defend the property of the transit. 

t is in the face of circumstances like these 

that we find the British Government lending 

ammunition to one of the parties that are 

contending for local supremacy, before the 

declaration of war, though not before the 

Costa Ricans were preparing for a war upon 

Waker, in the course of which they thus 

make a brutal assault upon unoffending 
Americans. Of course our Government will 

say that it is no more answerable for the 
acts of the Costa’ Rican ruffians than it was 
for the acts of Herz and Strobe; but why 
be mixed up with such matters at all? 





THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 


\On the 19th of January, 1848, the Earl of 
| DannovusteE arrived at Calcutta, and assumed 
‘the reins of government. Although the 
| youngest Governor-General to whom the 
welfare of India has ever been entrusted, he 
\had already established a high reputation for 





|administrative capacity. He found the coun- | 


itry in a state of apparent tranquillity, which, 


venturers rather than by the slow process of 
generation. Perpetually at discord among 
themselves, save when united for the pur- 
pose of plundering a neighbour, they were 
dreaded in their strength by adjacent Powers, 
and unpitied in their fall. Lord Datnousm 
applied to them the only law they themselves 
had ever recognised—the law of conquest. 
In an incredibly short space of time the 
population was disarmed, the country meted 
out into districts for financial and judicial 
purposes, roads and canals were constructed, 
steam-vessels launched on the Indus, gang 
robberies suppressed, and a greater degree of 
personal security established than even in the 
old province of Bengal. The Government, in 
the first instance, was entrusted to a Board, 
which was afterwards replaced by a Chief 
Commissioner responsible to the Governor- 
General alone, and assisted by Commissioners 
of Justice and Finance. The Sikh soldiers, 
having acquitted themselves so gallantly as 
foes, were invited to become the comrades of 
their late conquerors. They readily responded 
to the appeal. Some were enrolled into el- 
tire regiments, inferior to none in the service; 
others were drafted into the different native 
regiments ; and others again formed mto 
irregular corps of horse and foot, to serve a 
an armed police. The result may be briefly 
summed up in a happy and prosperous 
For this 


very curious report upon the subject. Wat-|tion consequent on severe and protracted| great achievement Lord Datnovusié was 


LERSTELN is a sharp fellow, and he considers 
that he knew how to move the British Go- 
vernment, 


“When I was telling Lord Clarendon that Costa 
Rica already had an army of eight hundred men on the 
frontier of Nicaragua he was much pleased, and said, 
‘That was a right step, and I am persuaded that my 
having made that insinuation is one of the reasons for 
giving us the muskets. The questions pending between 
this country and the United States are very complicated, 
but there will be no war, for this reason, that the gen- 
tlemen in the great Republic observe that, although the 
British nation do not boast or say much on the subject, 
they are determined to punish the Yankees very seriously 


struggles. It was no new thing for a British 
soldiery to contend for victory, but of late 
they had fought for their very existence. 
The destruction of the military power of the 
Mahrattas, the subjugation of Scinde, and 
the establishment of the river Indus as the 
line of demarcation between the British aud 
the Sikhs, appeared at last to have secured 
for the Government leisure to undertake 
the more profitable labours of peace. Sucha 
respite had become almost indispensable. The 
constant hostilities in which it had so long 





justly rewarded by a step in the peerage oat 
While the work of regeneration i x 
Punjab was in progress, @ war with Burm 
became imminent. Grievous outrages 
been inflicted on British subjects by the Go- 
vernor of Rangoon. Apology and indemnity 
were alike refused. There remained no alter 
native but such a chastisement as shoul 
deter the Burmese for the future from similar 
violations of international law. There was 
also another motive for the adoption of 





prompt and vigorous measures : an American 
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trader had likewise been ill-treated. Should| 
the Governor-General have waited until an 
American m commanded the Irra- 
waddy, and an American settlement arose on 
the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal ? 
Lord Danmovstz was not the man to incur 
such a contingency. Notwithstanding the 
feeble counsels and dilatory movements of 
the precedent-loving General, the war was 
brought to @ suecessful issue, and the pro- 
vince of Pegu annexed to the British Empire. 
This has been stigmatized as an act of usurpa- 
tion. An opposite course was pursued on 
the conclusion of the first Burmese war, and 
stigmatized as a disgraceful abandonment of 
the unfortunate inhabitants who had espoused 
our cause. Pegu, it must be remembered, | 
was not an integral portion of the Burmese 
Empire. It was a conquest of comparativels 
recent date, and the people were still un- 
reconciled to their conquerors. They had 
gladly welcomed the force under Sir Ancut- 
pany CAMPBELL, and afterwards suffered for 
the assistance they had afforded the invaders. 
The lesson was not lost upon them: for a 
time they held aloof from General Gopwr, 
until assured that they would not again be 
left to the tender mercies of a barbarous 
court. They then rendered every aid to the 
British troops, and hailed the chance of an- 
nexation with loud and joyous acclamations. 
It has been urged that Pegu is an unprofitable 
addition of mere territory. This allegation 
is already disproved. Notwithstanding the 
heavy expenditure incidental to the occupa- 
tion and settlement of a new country, there 
is actually an excess of revenue. Labour 
also becoming more plentiful, and the im- 
portant natural resources of the district will 
thus soon be turned to good aecount. 
The next increase of territory was by the 
eession of Berar, in payment of the immense 
arrears of debt due by the Nizam. This is 
one of the most fertile districts of India, in a 
high state of cultivation, and inhabited by 
a simple and industrious race. Only two 
months afterwards the provinee of Nagpore 
devolved to the British Government, through 
the extinction of the reigning family. Until 
very recently the native princes were wont 
to adopt the child of a favourite retainer, or 
coneubine, as the heir to the musnud, when 
the hereditary stock had ceased to put forth 
branches. The practice was fraught with 
much inconvenience, and oftentimes led to 
fraud, violence, and bloodshed. It was there- 
fore decreed—ino doubt arbitrarily —that, in 
default of the ruling family, the British 
Government should be deemed heir-at-law to 
all native states under its protection. 
We now come to the last creat act of 
Datnovsin’s viceroyalty, and one that 
has been more commented upon than any of | 
the preceding. According to some reasoners, | 
he is as worthy of impeachment as Warren 
ASTINGS was in 1787; while others main- 
tain that when his Lordship resumes his seat | 
among the Peers of England, the House 
ought to receive him as they did Warren 
Hastines thirty years afterwards, upstand- 
mg and uncovered. Both parties overstate 


is 


the case. Lord Datnovste had little or no 
diseretion. It is true, he might have go- 


verned Oude nominally through the king, and 
Wrtually through a Resident. But this could 
Rob long have endured. Such a course would 
have led to perpetual wrangling and dis- 
fasion. The king would have been, though 
& mere. puppet, both able and willing to 
impede the action of the Ri sident, and the 
People would have been scarcely better go- 
Yerned than under the odious system that 
Prevailed aforetime. Half-measures are sel- | 
palatable to men of Lord Danuovuste’s | 
stamp. He, therefore, determined upon en- | 
forcing the treaty of 1801. Remoustrance 


| consistent, we ought to restore Rohileund, and 


justified in blaming Lord Datuovsre for 





had been tried, and failed. So the fiat went 
forth, and civilization began to dawn upon 
the wretched people of Oude. The king was 
deposed, the soldiery entered the ranks of 
the British army, magistrates and revenue 
officers spread a net-work of justice and 
finance over the country, and men of all 
classes knew that from that hour they were 
safe in person and property. 

Tgnorant persons are apt to say that this 
repeated extension of territory must eventu- 
ally weaken the empire, and then they quote 
Rome under the emperors. Illustration, how- 
ever, is not argument: the two cases are in 
no way analogous. The limits of the British 
Empire are not extended by the absorption of 
these various states. The result is one of 
consolidation. It would be as sensible to 
complain of the annexation of the county of 
Durham, if that district had previously been 
independent of the British Crown. Others 
object that when the process of absorption 
shall be completed, the natives may unite 
under some great man, and throw off the 
foreign yoke. This objection can be raised 
only by those who are not aware that the 
population of India consists of many different 
races, agreeing in no one point, except in de- 
testing each other more fiercely than they do 
the Feringhi. Differing in religion, in lan- 
guage, in customs and institutions, they will 
never submit to any one of themselves. Be- 
sides, how is the deliverer to arise when no 
nucleus for rebellion any longer exists? A 
third party battle about the immorality of 
the whole proceeding, and assert that the| 
present difficulties of Oude have. been pro- 
moted by former Governors-General. To a 
certain extent, this is true. But then, to be 


reign also the Ganges Canal was opened, the 
Grand Trunk Road completed, the Roorkee 
College for Civil Engineers established im the 
north-west. More immediately his own work 
has been the abolition of the commissariat 
and military boards—the bane of the India 
service. The former ae acriminal action 
against the man who fed the army in an 
arduous campaign. ‘The latter objected to 
every improvement, prevented all enterprise, 
and converted the army into an unthinking 
machine. One other trait, and we fearlessly 
leave the late Governor-General of India to 
the verdict of his countrymen. Lord Dat- 
HOUSIE possesses an intuitive knowledge of 
character. He has seldom been mistaken in 
his choice. To distant and difficult posts he 
sent the ablest men in the two services. The 
inferior and plastic characters he kept near 
himself. 





FRANCE—ITALY—AUSTRIA 

Tur Sardinian plenipotentiaries, in their 
memorial to the Congress of Paris, did not 
confine themselves, as the public has been 
told to believe, to a plan for the secular 

vernment of the Roman Legations, and for 
their relief from the presence of an Austrian 
army. They demanded the practical 
nition of England, for the liberal party in 
the Pontifical States, no less than in the Le- 
gations. They suggested the establishment 
of a British legation in Rome, as a means 
of communieation between the liberal states- 
men of England and the reformers in all the 
provinces of Italy. It is not a mere avowal of 
sympathy on the part of the British repre- 
sentatives that will satisfy the Sardinian 
Cabinet. A conflict is inevitable, and is uni- 
| versally foreseen, between the Powers that vir- 
all the large sums of money extorted under! tually occupy the Italian arena These Po- 
various pretexts in the olden time. Are they| wers are Austria and Piedmont. France has 
prepared to do this? If not, they are not! an exotic influence on the soil, and interposes 
aming a foreign barrier between the conquerors of 
accepting the situation as it stood in his time.| Venice and Lombardy and the centre of the 
ile is clearly not answerable for the acts of| Catholic world. But the real struggle we 
his predecessors. In 1856 he found Oude to! witness, and which may soon take the form 
be in such a state that he could no longer! of a revolutionary war, is between Vienna 
avoid enforcing the due execution of the! and Turin, between Liberalism and the Con- 
treaty of 1801. He did enforce that treaty,| cordat, between the nation of Italy, the 
and Oude is annexed. The government of} priests of Rome, and the soldiers of Southern 
nations is not a subject for copy-book morality.| Germany. This crisis, prepared by forty 
It is a hard, harsh thing; and depends upon} years of treachery and oppression on one 
the concatenation of circumstances much more | side, and forty years of anger and suffering 
than upon the Ebenezer demonstrations of| on the other, is now the great problem of 
Exeter-hall. Perhaps even Exeter-hall will Europe. It is no longer the Ottoman Em- 
receive as a honeyed sop the consideration that | pire that appeals to the West for protection. 
Oude will PAY as an investment. | When Count Cavour went to Paris to aid in 
_ We have dwelt at such length on the poli-| negotiating a peace with Russia, he under- 
tical events of Lord Datuovstn’s viceroyalty, | stood the dangers that were rising in Italy, 
that we have left ourselves no space to do | and sat in the Conferences with a double ob- 
more than enumerate the great civil achieve-| ject in view. Besides participating in the 
ments of his administration. To him alone| reconciliation of the belligerent Powers, he 
is due the cheap postage of India. Until) was charged by his Government to explain, 
within the last three years the postal rates|in the face of Europe, the unfortunate-con- 
were ruinous, and virtually prohibited corre-| dition of Italy, and to apply for am alliance 
spondence between distant friends and rela-| of the liberal Powers in behalf of Italian 
tives. His lordship reduced them to one| rights. We do not say that this determina- 
uniform charge of one anna—three halfpence | tion was communicated to Lord Cranenpow 
—for letters and newspapers. Taking into | before the first session of the plenipoten- 
account the vastness of the empire, and the/|tiaries. Certainly, however, Count Cavour 
difficulties of communication im some parts, | presented an elaborate document to the 
this is a bolder measure than the adoption of | Conference, and, probably, he anticipated the 
the penny postage in England. The con-|nature of Lord Ctarenpon’s reply. A 
struction of the electric telegraph throughout | few days afterwards, a second memorial 
the empire, so that a merchant at Calcutta | was appended, with a note annexed, the note 
may couverse at the same time with his| being a plea for the intervention of the pleni- 
agents at Madras, Agra, Bombay, and| potentiaries and the memorial a close his- 
Peshawur, is mainly attributable to Lord | torical summary of the whole question. 
DaLuousiz, without derogation to the|This succession of state protests against 





| 


great merits of Dr. O’Suaveunrssy. To) the maladministration of the Roman terri- 
the same discriminating patronage must | tories, and against the domineering armies 


be ascribed whatever has been done in rail-| of Austria, seems to prove that the Go- 
ways, and still more the establishment of} vernment of Sardinia has entered deliberately 
iron furnaees to supersede the necessity of | upon a course in which it is resolved to per- 
procuring rails from England. Under his) severe. The revolution is approaching im 
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Ttaly ; the Ministers of Victron Emmanve. 
desire to conduct that revolution through 
that, if they fail, the revolution will 
its own way, and convulse the entire Italian 
community. Such is the position of Sardinia. 
The Austrian position is the counterpart 
of the Sardinian. No concession, no com- 





promise is offered from. Vienna. Instead of 


these, a threatening attitude is assumed. The 
provinces of Central Italy, and almost the 
whole valley of the Po, are in the occupation 
of Austrian armies. From Ferrara and Bo- 
7 to Ancona, at the extremity of the 
Adriatic, a military cordon guards the smaller 
states, and the imperial engineers are at 
work, in defiance of the Treaty of Vienna, 
transforming Piacenza into a first-class for- 
tress; the garrison of Parma has overflowed 
into a suburban camp; Austrian forces are de- 
ployed, from the Po to the Apennines, along 
the line of the Piedmontese frontier. These 
movements can have but one meaning. They 
signify that Austria is prepared to contend 
with Piedmont for the supremacy of the 
Italian peninsula. 

The Sardinian Government appeals to 
France as well as to Great Britain. The 
French Emperor, eldest son of the Church, 
protector of the Pops, protégé of the Jesuits, 
rival of Austria in Italy, enemy of liberalism 
everywhere, is not a friend of the Italian na- 
tionality. Count Cavour, who has beirayed 
an exaggerated deference to Bonapartism, 
considers the French occupation of Ancona 
and of Rome a reply to the Austrian occupa- 
tion of 1849. No doubt, had the Roman 
Republic remained unmolested by France, it 
would have been assailed by Austria; but had 
not France intervened, it may be questioned 
whether Austria was equal to the subjugation 
of all Italy. Aslong as the Italians retained 
Rome and Turin as citadels of the revolu- 
tion, they might have held their und 
against the armies of Raprtzxy. General 
OvpiNo?’s —— was an act of practical 
complicity with the aggressions of Austria. 
France has since asserted no interest but her 
own. The Roman States, under her protec- 
torate, have been as basely governed as the 
Legations. 

Conscious, therefore, that the policy of 
France in Italy has been to uphold the ob- 
noxious government of the Popx against 
the rights and feelings of the nation, the 
Sardinian minister removes the argument 
from the ground of justice to that of in- 
terest. He declares, in unequivocal terms, 
that Austria is encroaching upon Sardinia 
with the design of becoming mistress of 
ltaly. Sardinia, he adds, exhausted and 
left to contend alone with her gigantic 
enemy, must succumb. The aid of her 
liberal allies is essential to her political pre- 
servation. If such aid cannot be expected 
from France, it may be claimed from England, 
which is morally pledged to the Sardinian 
cause, and which, as M. Mamranr said, “ must 
seek hereafter new friends among nations ripe 
for civil freedom.’ “ In order to be fruitful, 
the policy of England must tend to assist 
other nations to conquer their liberty.” Not 
the least remarkable feature of the crisis is, 
that with the exception of a few impracticable 
men, the advanced Liberals have rallied to 
the Sardinian symbol. Manry, always gene- 
rous and discreet, estimates at their proper 
value the declarations obtained from the 
British and French plenipotentiaries at 
Paris, and summons the Italian national 
party to identify itself with the policy 
of Piedmont. If sustained in that course, 
he says, Piedmont may be impelled fur- 
ther, by the will of the nation. This is 
wise counsel. Nothing can be gained by 
politicians whose whole career consists in the 
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rejection of actualities, and in the invention of 


transcendental programmes. It is, of course, 
true, that the Piedmontese constitution is in 


a state of imperfect development, that the 
press is under restrictions, that the police is 
arbitrary, that the laws still bear in parts the 
impress of the ancient despotism. But the 
cardinal evils of Italy are—Austria, the Pope- 
dom, foreign occupation; and the only state 
in Italy that labours to destroy these evils is 
Sardinia, which deserves, therefore, the coun- 
tenance of the liberal party. Freed from 
a government of priests upheld by foreign 
bayonets in Rome, and from an Austrian 
army in the Legations and Duchies, the 
Itahans might deal with their domestic 
grievances, and adopt whatever institutions 
are most conformable to their genius and to 
their national desires. The question is not 
now between Italian princes and Republics, 
but between Italy and Austria, the Church 
and the people. Through the action of the 
late Concordat, which has delivered over the 
South of Germany, Hungary, and Transyl- 
vania to the supremacy of Roman priests, 
the clerical .body in Rome has become, in 
its turn, the representative of Austrian in- 
terests. Sardinia, which resists with equal 
constancy the ascendancy of Austria and the 
ascendancy of Rome, is then the direct 
opponent of this usurpation, which threatens 
to destroy the last relics of political inde- 
pendence in Italy. The national patriots, 
surely, will not desert their one free state, 
their one faithful government. In no other 
direction does any hope appear; unless, in- 
deed, the present ferment in the Duchies, in 
Sicily, in Naples, in Lombardy, in Venice, 
should precipitate that general conflict which 
seems inevitable between Austria, with “ her 
pale satellites,” and the true Italian nation. 
We know that to this revolutionary war 
many sincere friends of Italy look as the only 
possible solution of the crisis. Even the 
moderate D’Azere@uio said, “ Why should we 
do something for the Legations dene ?” The 
Neapolitan and Sicilian liberals, recalling the 
counsels of Lord Minto and the lamenta- 
tions of Lord Matmesszury, treat as illusory 
the hopes of Sardinia to gain the assistance 
of Western Europe. But there is a differ- 
ence between suspecting the sympathy of 
the British Government, and refusing the 
co-operation of the Sardinian. Italy has 
need of concord among her patriots, for they 
will probably have to fight their battle alone. 





WHICH IS WHICH? 
Wautcn is the Tory party? We see on the 
Opposition benches of the House of Com- 
mons crowded rows of gentlemen always 
ready to upset the Government, but where is 
the solid Tory party, which professes to be 
one and undivided? Ever since the fall of 
Lord Joun Russext from the Premiership, 
there has been a cry among the Tories that, 
whereas they constituted a large, compact, 
coherent minority, a number of petty factions, 
divided in opinion and in interest, without 
common traditions or common symbols, were 
always enabled to combine into a majority 
for the purpose of keeping them out of office. 
Thus, after Lord Dersy’s general election, a 


———————— as 
vernment res on the suffrages 
united party. na of a 

But we do not see any united party—g 
party more united than the Whig. Certainly 
the Tories can boast of no union. They are 
at war among themselves on almost 
principle of legislation and government, "The 
constituencies, moved by Fiewxep 
Fatt, sent up to the existing Parli . 
minority supposed to represent one set of 
principles. When these principles are 
forth in detail, the party splits, and a 
clans may be distinguished, with g 
champions. The truth is, that the heads of 
the Tory interest have abandoned the idea of 
reaction, while the country gentlemen are 
enthusiastic on little reactionary schemeg of 
their own, which set them quarrelling and 
voting without — leaders. 

Mr. Spooner has a reactio i 
on the subject of Maynooth. Angsana 
of the Tory members support him, and, the 
other day, he gained a majority. But where 
were the leaders of the party? Where wag 
Mr. Disrarti? Not with Mr. Spoons. 
When the question arrives at its next 
they will probably be seen filing off with 
Whigs into the Liberal lobby. Neither Lord 
Srantey nor Sir Joun Pakrneron sup- 
ported Mr. Spooner. Then Sir Frepgnick 
THESIGER moves an amendment on the mo- 
tion for the admission of Jews to Parliament. 
Mr. Disraxut votes against the amendment, 
Lord Srantey refuses to vote for it; yet 
Lord Srantey’s and Mr. Disrazti’s organ 
appeals to the gentlemen of England 
against a measure that will weaken the 
Protestant securities of the realm. In 
the same spirit Lord Sranzey breaks from 
the Sabbatical body as he promises, af 
King’s Lynn, and elsewhere, to 
from all prejudices, and invites the indus- 
trious classes to enjoy their Sunday in gal- 
leries or museums; but, in a journalistic 
sense, he thinks his policy bad; therefore, 
journalistically, he opposes it. Here is im- 
partiality, but what of principle? Again, 
the serious and well-intentioned member 
for Droitwich is pledged, whenever the 
opportunity is afforded him, to give the 
authority of a Cabinet to his Education Bill, 
in which case Mr. Henney must change his 
opinions, stay away, or vote against a Dersy 
Government. Lord ELLensorover is bound 
to oppose Lord Sr. Lzoxarps’ plan of Law 
Reform. Mr. Disrarxi cannot agree with 
Mr. Newpreare on the Jew question. Lord 
Sraney considers Mr. Spooner, in relation 
to the Maynooth Grant, as nothing less than 
a bigot, and nothing more than an obstinate 
provincial. Lord Sraney, indeed, were his 
courage more unflinching than would appear 
from his double treatment of Sunday recrea- 
tion, in Parliament and the press, could not 
accept office, on the pretence of 
out his political professions, with such a body 
of supporters as the Wu1restpEs, SPOONERS, 
Henteys—the real representatives of To- 
ryism. 

A Tory ministry, therefore, with the Barl 
of Dersy, Mr. Disraewi, and Lord SraxteY 





as its leaders, must begin by “ putting down” 
Sir Freperitck Tuesicer, Mr. NewprGate 


coalesced opposition drove out the forty new and “the Protestant securities of the realm,” 
Privy Councillors sworn by the Earl at| Mr. Srooyer and the No-Popery business, 


Windsor, 
Ministry of Lord ABERDEEN. 


and established “the Coalition Sir Joun~ Paxuxeton and his Education 
Impatient of | scheme, and all the Tory 


entlemen whose 


Lord AserpgeEN, the Liberals joined the ' dead idolatry clings to the forms of an a 


| 


Tories in expelling him, and Lord Pat-| gated Sabbath; or it must leave these ques- 


MERSTON took his . 
grievance is, that t 
Oligarch besides being an Imperialist, is main- 


ie Premier, who is an |a principle. 


| 


And now the tions open, and govern without a system oF 


In the actual state of parties 
and opinions, that may not seem difficult; yet 


tained in power by an a of the | there is this anomaly in the eres condition 


Liberals, who hate his politics, love his 


of England: at a general election the consti- 


oe and deprive the nation of the | tuencies, whatever they may think of Whigs 
nefits it would derive from a strong Go-! or Liberals, will not have a Tory majority. 
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Literature. 


: not the legislators, but the judges and policeof literature. They do not 
Critics ore laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 

f the Byzantine Empire there never was a period more 
Cee ee uni the present for the ingenuity with which dead forms have 
been animated with simulacra of life, and obsolete names & rehabilitated 
: mentary renown. To restore the Past, historically, is a grand and 
- Bae NG and those men are real benefactors who, by throwing long lines 
Tn de vast spaces of time, reveal to us that there has been no 
rn the continuity, but that we are united to the Past as children to 
parents, and that our present advantages have been gained only because our 
ancestors struggled manfully, as we now struggle for our descendants. 

With this historical tendency in our Literature, it 1s natural to find a 
Juxuriance of paradox. Every one must be rehabilitated. All old opinions 
must be questioned, and, if possible, refuted, all reputations put to the bar. 
It is said that the darkest of coloured gentlemen is not 80 black as he is 

inted; and we may expect to find him turn out of Christian whiteness in 
the dexterous defence of some ‘ restorer.’ Why not? It is so easy to 
argue, when we have the duc latitude of supposition ; as every Old Bailey 
advocate daily proves. All depends on the “ point of view.’ By placing 

at a certain point of view the square tower is round; the 
blotches disappear, or appear but as specks. te 

With this general indication of our opinion on the rehabilitating process, 
we may refer every reader to a very able and boldly paradoxical article in 
the North British Review on “ Plays and Puritans,” the tone and diction 
bearing scarcely mistakeable traces of Mr. Kixester’s hand. The purport 
of the essay is to prove that the Puritans did not spoil the taste of England, 
or affect its Art, and that they were fully justified in all, or almost all, their 
opinions on the subject. Is not this a good startling thesis to shake the 
drowsy reader into attention? Yet a bold advocate, having chosen his 
“point of view” may make much of it. First he has the theme which 
Srepuen Gosson, Pryyve, and Jeremy Cottirr have at various times 
handled with great effect, namely, the undeniable licentiousness of the Plays. 
This part of the argument is certain to be victorious. The plays were 
immoral, and no defence can alter the fact ; immoral as plays, and gathering 
round them many objectionable accessories. The fact of boys being trained 
to perform the parts of profligate women justly scandalised Pryxne, and 
Mr. Kusestry adds:— 

Let any man of common sense imagine to himself the effect on a young boy's 
tind which would be produced by representing shamelessly before a public audience, 
not merely the language, but the passions, of the most profligate women, of such cha- 
racters as occur in almost every play. We appeal to common sense—would any 
father allow his own children to personate, even in private, the basest of mankind? 
And yet we must beg pardon ; for common sense, it is to be supposed, has decided 

inst us, as long as parents allow their sons to act yearly at Westminster the 
stupid low art of Terence, while grave and reverend prelates and divines look on 

ing. But we have too good reason to know that the Westminster play has had 


no very purifying influence on the minds of the young gentlemen who personate 
heathen damsels “‘ of easy virtue.” 


Having proved this, the advocate has only to prove that the Puritans ob- 
jected to plays because of theirimmorality, and his case is left to the Jury. 
But if the jury look a little closer into the matter they will see that the 
Puritans objected to plays because they were amusements quite as much as 
because they were immoral. As Macavu.ay wittily puts it, they interdicted 
“bearbaiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave plea- 
sure to the spectators.” We have Puritans enough in our own day to 
enable us to understand the hateful and unrighteous Puritanism which has 
darkened English history ; and while doing justice to the earnestness and 
conscientiousness of the sincere Puritans, we cannot help regarding the best 
of them as miserably perverted in one direction, while the fierce egoistic 
passions of men found ample justification in their teaching—justification al] 
the more terrible, because it enabled hateful vices to wear the aspect of 
virtues. It is very painful to us to see a man of genius setting himself to 
rehabilitate the Puritans out of sympathy for the one quality which makes 
Puritanism human—as if no other men possessed that quality! as if only 
Puritans were sincere ! 

Mr. Kixes.ex’s mistake, as we conceive it, is that his eye rests only on the 
one quality which he admires; the others are not visible from his “point of 
View.” It is this which makes him, towards the close of his essay, attribute 
to Puritan influence changes which a little reflection will suggest have quite 


other causes :— 


But in the matter of dress and of manners, the Puritan triumph has been complete. 
ven their worst enemies have come over to their side, and “the whirligig of time 
has brought about its revenge.” 
Their canons of taste have become those of all England, and High Churchmen, 
Who still call them round-heads and cropped ears, go about rounder-heaged and 
cropped than they ever went. They held it more rational to cut the hair to a 
Comfortable length than to wear effeminate curls down.the back. And we cut ours 
Much shorter than they ever did. They held ((with the Spaniards, then the finest 
in the world), that sad, i.e. dark colours, above all black, were the fittest 
stately and earnest gentlemen. We all, from the Tractarian to the Anythingarian, 
ate exactly of the same opinion. They held that lace, perfumes, and jewellery on a 
man were marks of unmanly foppishness and vanity; and so hold the finest gentle- 
men in England now. They thought it equally absurd and sinful for a man to carry 
income on his back, and bedizen himself out in reds, blues, and greens, ribbons, 


in the most perfect sobriety of good taste; and when we discovered (as we probably 
should), over and above, that the harlequin cavalier had a box of salve and a 


FE 


dice in one a of cards and a few pawnbrokers’ duplicates in the ' 
naw acter eae of citizens’ wives, and their too vaster; aan 
that he could not open his mouth without a dozen oaths, we consider the 
Puritan (even though he did eeaeietpene somewhat t his nose) as the 
gentleman, and the courtier as a offensive i of the * snob 


in his shame. The picture is not ours, nor even the Puritan's. It is 
Hall’s, Bishop Earle’s,—it is Beaumont’s, Fletcher’s, Jonson's, Shakspeare’ 
picture which every dramatist, as well as satirist, has drawn of the “ gallant” of the 
seventeenth century. No one can read those writers honestly without seeing that the 
Puritan, and not the Cavalier conception of what a British gentleman should be, is 
the one accepted by the whole nation at this day. 

To show the fallacy of this one-sided statement, we have only to attribute 
to Quakerism the influence here given to Puritanism, and the passage reads 
just as well. If Mr. Kincsxex had cast bis eye over Europe he would have 
seen the same changes slowly operating in lands where no Puritanism ever dis- 


tf 


torted the national life ; and this would have suggested to him that the con- 
nexion between Puritanism and these changes in England is incidental, not 


causal. 

In his zeal for the Puritans Mr. Kinesuey will have them to be great 
oets. One of them was indeed a mighty singer; but if Puritans had be 
Fike Mitrox, Puritanism would have been as noble and elevating a doctrine 
as it is narrowing and debasing. In default of other poets, Mr. Kinostey 
will have it that the Puritans /ived poems in lieu of writing thom, ‘This 
may be so; but it makes nothing for the argument against which he com- 
bats, namely, that Puritan influence on Art was and continues pernicious, 
We must not, however, pause longer on this essay, which we commend to 
the reader, trusting he will accept it as a clever paradox. We have only 
left ourselves space to mention an able article in the same Review on 
Grotr’s History of Greece, a correction of some inaccuracies in MacavunaY, 
and an interesting paper on the “ Weather.” 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Signs of the Times: Letters to Ernst Moritz Arndt on the Dangers to Religious 
ma, Present State of the World. By C.C. J. Bunsen. Translated by 

Winkworth, Author of “ The Life of Niebuhr.” Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue Chevalier Bunsen, retiring from diplomatic activity, refusing the suf- 
frages of Berlin and Magdeburg, has devoted the period of the Russian war 
to an investigation of the religious principles at work in the Christian world. 
He discovers the central sign in Germany, but traces, as far as modern 
politics extend, the action of priesthoods, associations, and secular decrees 
enforcing spiritual dogmas. ‘The great problem of the time, he affirms, is— 
Whether faith and liberty are not sinking under Jesuit or ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, or whether mankind are not ing under an eclipse, to reappear 
amid the lustre of a moral and social revolution. His argument, through 
which an unvarying eloquence breathes, is developed in an imposing range af 
epistles, based upon an experience of men and a knowledge of history pos- 
sessed by few of his contemporaries, and illuminated by that clear and gene- 
rous philosophy which all who know him attribute to Christian Charles 
Bunsen. Anticipations of a mighty struggle between the spirits of the Old 
and the New, foreboding bitterness and confusion on the earth, fill his earl 
letters with gloom ; reliance on right and truth inspire them at, the close with 
exultation and fervour. He rejects the despairing lyrics of i, the 
abject sanctimony of Romieux, sees in the dilating power of the y 
‘not Hesperus, but Phosphor,” believes, indeed, in freedom, and trusts to 
human virtue. 

Such, distilled from this body of essays, isthe moral of Chevalier Bunsen’s 
present view. But by Sign he means Danger, for, if he be confident, it is 
only in the hope that Europe has not been degraded into scepticism, or 
apathy, or despair, or content; has not been dazzled by Cesarism, or con- 
ciliated to the service of immoral power. Great principles, the bases of 
systems, are arrayed face to face ; decisive conflicts are p ing; anew 
order of things will be born, amid the corivulsions of the next century. But 
what will that new order be? Chevalier Bunsen follows the inquiry with 
an assurance that mankind are, at least, not indifferent; that in free 
countries, or countries partially free, the general anxiety finds utterance in 
a thousand ambiguous forms, and that, where opinion is silenced, an aspect 
of torpor conceals a hope and a menace. Romieux compares this condition 
of Europe to that which prevailed under the empire of the Caesars, but we 
have now many Cwsars instead of one. A Sign of the age, then, is, that 
wherever there is not torpor there is excitement; that nowhere exists a 
tranquil felicity of public Jeeling ; that where men do not stand in atti 
of tragic expectation they repose upon irony, and thus await the transition. 

Comparing, in a strong historical light, the results of fourteen years’ ex- 

erience in England’ with his knowledge of Germany, Chevalier Bunsen 
indicates as two universal and significant characteristics of the age the 
spontaneous and powerful development of the spirit of association, and the 
evident increase of the power of the clergy or hierarchy, His illustrations 
are taken from every point of view. The British Indian empire, constructed 
in less than a century by a company of traders and capitalists; the American 
republic founded by voluntary churches and other English associations; 
Canada, in which he prophesies a future Union; the gigantic railway system 
which, in twenty years, has sprung from a capital larger than the revenues 
of all the states of the world; and the new churches, chapels, and 
tions which, in England, have surpassed all that governments or hierarchies 
have created during four hundred years, are among the witnesses to this 





| state churches. 


ower of association. In England, as early as the seventeenth the 
indepenietl body enrolled itself, and defied the persecution of two beste 


The Baptists have not only gained a position in the British 
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Islands, but number five millions in the United States; in Tahiti their com- 
bination has resisted the mi violence of France ; from the Sandwich 
their self-existent Ch sends missionaries te the Oceanic Isles. 
Teanwhile, the political hierarchies of the Old World have almost ceased to 

themselves ; those of yr a and Scotland have scarcely ad- 
v. during two hundred and y the Dutch and the German 
less, the Tolkien ch not at all. Yet, simul- 
Romish, but every other hierarchy is rising as a 
gov: ; everywhere the clergy pretend to a divine right over con- 
otwithstanding that the nations in general aspire to complete 


ir exertions to 


8 that hi . In Anttria the Concordat has been signed. 
So tiaadis ded tattinake dhs tentent Cinch coeds the per- 


_seeuting ‘scourge. In Sweden a Protestant community has ordained a 
decree of ‘persecution i Romish converts. In Mecklenburg a 
bitter and i ce is exhibited against the Baptist congrega- 


tions. In Schaumburg-Lippe and Hesse-Cassel, penal religious laws have 
been enacted. In Prussia the spirit of ancient bigotry finds its last victim in 
the Jew. In Great Britain does not theclergy assume to control the beliefs 
and manners of the le? ‘They forget that the rights of congregations 
were in the early istian Church more distinctly upheld than the privi- 
leges of the ecclesiastical order. Free episcopacy scarcely survives in 
Europe. By what Chevalier Bunsen styles “a truly apocalyptic trans- 
formation,” the basis of the Decretal Law, which confers on the priest 
authority over individuals and congregations, has been substituted for that 
of the apostolical canons, which i ared the superior rights of the laity 
towards the Church. The signs of the times are the example of this en- 
croachment, originating in corruption, forgery, “and a base and sclf-inte- 
rested ion,” 


Thus in , which has a population less than two-thirds Catholic, the 
clergy claim en, civil power a prerogative which has been abandoned 
in France and ja, and which was, until 1850, abandoned in Austria. 
But the Government, instead of opposing the priesthood on national and 
popular grounds, has sought to create, in a close bureaucracy, a bul- 
wark against the Church. It has relied upon a system of centraliza- 
tion, a tutelage extending to the minutest details of life, and recog- 
nizing no independent action, except its own, which, remarks Chevalier 
Bunsen, is incompatible with the training of the people to freedom. 
It has permitted no ¥ co! tional action, and has _pro- 
voked the dire hostility of the Church without engaging the sympathy 
of the nation. The contest is undecided; the negotiations with Rome 
have been secret, but enough is known toshow that the bishops have not 
withdrawn one detail of their demands, while the Government, representing 
the rights of all the Protestant States in vpn fears to call for popular 
assistance against that supremacy of the canon law which may be the pre- 
lude of a Concordat. Two hundred and forty European bishops—among 
them all the eighty-five of France—have expressed their sympathy with the 
hierarchists ; the P has decided in their favour; his decision is ranked 
with the ecumenical decrees ; the Catholic powers, therefore, are invited by 
the or; of the clergy to invade Baden and assert the infallibility of the 
Church. 

This conflict, extending throughout Europe, bears on marriage, on edu- 
cation, on ty, on all the interests of social life. The champions of 
absolute Church authority have undertaken a warfare against the aspects 
of civil legislation, + ome the essential elements of national existence, 
against intellect, and free research in the domain of history. The natural 
sciences have their grasp, but they still assume to keep the keys of 
philology, of mental and ous philosophy. They pretend to regulate 
the marriage-law, in spite of the protest ich in Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Prussia, and Great Britain, has been raised against the principle, which has 
no sanction in the canons of the primitive Church. All that Austria had 
gained by a hundred years of progress, recorded in more than fiftcen 
thousand aulic decrees, has been swept away by the Concordat, and the 
same virulent influence has destroyed her improved methods of national 
education, and ox the superintendence of Church property. Connected with 
these ions is t 


Egypt, Greece, Rome, Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria. Against the 
reyival of this crusade, “ the whole civilized Christian world is joined in a 
holy league;” yet it is proclaimed by the Catholic Church, and, with 
a blind contempt of opposition, the Church acts as_though the Europe of 
the middle ages and the Europe of the nineteenth century were one. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s speculations on the signs of the times lead from a 
conspicuous point in the perspective of our own age, through centuries of 
history, 1 with the fortunes of many empires. Contrasting what 
pasted in the world with what is, his analysis leads him to this belief, that 

urope is witnessing a struggle for the highest blessings of life, a conflict of 
noid onl intellectual forces, admitting of no delay or interruption. In his 
view the spirit of association that reson. 3 in all parts of the globe is the aurora 
that lightens over mankind; the hierarchy is the departing shadow that 
hangs low upon the earth before it is dissipated, as a cloud of the night. It 
is in this strain of noble argument, of faith and courage that the Chevalier 
Bunsen has written his last work : the most realaikable that has appeared 
in modern times from the pen of a statesman. 





UBICINI'S LETTERS ON TURKEY. 
Letters om Turkey: an Account of the Religious, Political, Social, and Commercial con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire. Translated from the French of M.A. Ubicini, by 
Lady rn 2 vols. Murray, 
Suxce the outbreak of the Russian war, M. Ubicini’s aus of Ottoman 
civilization, have had a marked effect on the formation inion in England. 
To his first volume of Letters on Turkish institutions ieainens he has 
now added a gecond.series on the Christian subjects of the Porte. Lady 
Easthope, ina.somewhat confident preface, is severe on English ignorance 
and Greek mendacity, and summons:us to discard at once our former ideas 


conspiracy against conscience, illustrated by | 
Chevaher Bunsen in a luminous retrospect extending through the annals of | 


of Turkish polity and Rayah ation, in favour of M. Ubicini’s «: 
It is easy to quote agua still easier to quote the din —_— views, 
but from Montesquieu we learn nothing of the actual state of T ulhané 
has it been shown that the principles of the edict of Gulhané have bean por 
into practical operation. Lady thope entirely mistakes her ground 

she instances the Arabic numerals and the Alhambra to vindieate the 


and culture of the Turks, as the Arabian race is perfectly distinct aut 
, Turkish, has nothing in common with it, except the Faith, and tants 
bitterly. a 


We do not see, then, what is gained for the Ottoman } this 
fence of the Arab. But we have not undertaken to write re Ar 
Easthope’s propositions. It is with M. Ubicini’s Letters that we ee 
cerned, and we are thankful for this translation, in which we discern, renting 
the traces of different hands of unequal competency. 

The book is systematic, and brings together the whole of the author, 
observations on the territories, populations, laws, and religions, of the Otto. 
| man Empire. In the first volume, M. Ubicini, after a pencral sketch, 
the Tanzimat of Mahmoud, which did not signify t e establishment nal 
| political forms, but a return to the purity of the Prophet's original system 
| This chapter includes an account of the public departments, and the ry 

nistrative arrangements of the empire. The Koran, inspiring the of 
_laws; the Ulema interpreting them; the Dervishes practising a monastic 

asceticism ; the political power, deposited with the sultan, but restr 
| inviolable laws ; the legislative power, devoted to the purification of the 

codes ; the judicial power, distributed into civil, criminal, and mixed ¢riby. 
nals; the educational system, the imperial libraries, journalism, li 
property, finance, industry, and commerce, supply the materials of 4 
| Ubicini’s Turkish series. In the Rayah Letters he treats of the mature ang 
effects of the Mussulman conquests in Roumelia; the state of Greece upder 
\the Byzantine dynasty ; the successive Christian insurrections ; the Greek 
chute and nation ; the Armenians ; the Armenian Roman Catholics, Lating 
| Protestants, and Jews. 

The result of M. Ubicini’s inquiry—including a general repudiation of 
previous authorities—is, that the regeneration of the Ottoman Empire, the 
work of the Tanzimat, has proceeded so far, that Turkey may at least be 
said to have a positive unity and a political existence. He even adopts the 
| theory proposed by M. Charritre, that the ‘Turkish Empire, instead of 
| decaying in Europe, is destined to be detached from Asia, and to become 
| an integral part of the European system, “to the completion of whieh it is 
| an essential element.” 
| But there is one problem which has not suggested itself to the practical 
mind of M. Ubicini. Is the vast Roumelian territory, peopled by Greeks, Ar. 
| menians, Jews, Roumanians, Slavonians, Albanians, and Arabs ; by Abyssing 
}and pagan Zingari, by Christians of Shoa; by Pprayer a oy 
| heresy of Nestorius; by Chemsiniyes, worshippers of the sun ; Yezidis, whae 
| faith 1s a Manicheism modified by the doctrines of Zoroaster; by the schip 
| matic Abi-ilahis and Ismailians ; Wahatis, the Protestants of Islam; Kunis 
| and Turcomans ;—is this immense and prolific region, peopled by a eee 
| meration of races, thirty-five millions in number, to be reconstituted 

the sole domination of a minority of Turks, or are the Turks to d 8 
a reigning nation, to be replaced by the heads of the Rayahs? M Uti 
admits that their constant effort has been, during the four hundred yearse 
their supremacy, to preserve an impassable line of separation between the 
Christian and the Mussulman. ‘They have also, as Osmanlis, maintained 
their superiority over all other Mussulmans. Without this distinetion, 

what are the Turks in Turkey? But the hatti-sherif of Gulhané places 
| all denominations of the sultan's subjects on an equality. Either, the 
principles of the hatti-sherif will be carried into execution, and the 
will abandon the artificial eminence from which they have ruled the empi 
or it will be a nullity, and the Christian population, disparaged and ex 
asperated, will struggle to rise by its own chor, and to supplant the domi- 
nant nation. 

M. Ubicini’s view of the rivalry that exists between the Austrian and 
Turkish populations is based on the assumption that the Christian racesaf 
Turkey will never combine for the attainment of a common end. _Tfhy 
combination he means conspiracy, or concerted action, the statement 1s 
fectly true; but, upon his own evidenee, we must believe that the nations 
of the Lower Empire, conquered by the Turks, are incessantly growing mon 
powerful, more opulent, more enterprizing, more ambitious. Without deli- 
berate union, their influence has resulted, throughout the empire, im the 
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gradual enervation of the Turks, who, without culture, with a contem) 
industry and trade, with no European sympathies, with an inaptitu 
maritime adventure, subsist upon the proprietorship of the land, and apo 
the little streams that trickle in all directions out of the public treasury. 

It was injudicious, on M. Ubicini’s part, to extol the political virtues 
the Turkish Empire by exaggerating the viees of the Greek community. To 
accept his recapitulation of their qualities would be to regard the Greek a8 
a composition of credulity, turbulence, inconstancy, vanity, and h . 
He discriminates, it is true, between the Hellenic courage and love liberty 


tion of Otho’s little kingdom, some of the districts restored tothe Porte 
were those most conspicuous for the valour and impetuous patriovsm 
their inhabitants. ‘Io use Gibbon’s antithesis, and to describe the Greeks 
as having idle hands and busy tongues, is to ignore the progress of twenty 
years, the six hundred ships that constitute the young Grecian 

the commerce that spreads over the waters and coasts of the Mediserraneh® 
When, too, he dissertates upon the administrative virtues of the Turks, he 
falls into a contradiction at least as flagrant as that of the Greek of Mity- 
lene :— 

A few years ago, some travellers in the island of Mitylenc were returning, charmed 
with an excursion they had made to the delicious valley, filled with gardens, a, 
and country-houses, which skirts the south of the town. Perceiving a family pe 
Greeks seated beneath a plane-tree, enjoying the cool shade, they 
entered into conversation. ‘The head of the family imformed them that his name was 
Antoniades; that ene of the three women present was his wife, the two others his 
daughters; that he had a son established as a commercial agent at Smyrna; o- 
himself had a shop in the neighbouring town; and that, his affairs having, by 





and the Romaie frivolity ; but it should be remembered that upon the erec- 
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God prospered well, he had been able, out of his savings, a they who run away at the least intimation of danger,—it is they who invent all the 
, naar amen where he and his family came to enjoy the fine season. fe, fo, fum” stories about Italy,—it is they who write to the Ziméasiand élsewh 


congratulated him on his happiness; and one of them having made 
‘The travellers athe beauty of the ie, he immediately launched into a tirade 
— tyrann of the Turks:—‘ Barbarians, that they were! scattering on all 
against the a ceniainds and that too over a country so bountifully treated by Na- 

” ver et what they saw was nothing. His visitors, he said, should be on 
ture!” And y weeks later, when the fruits of all kinds would be mature, and the 
party 20 ont ealied would swarm with multitudes of country-people gathering in 
now tranqail Thabo, gilding imperceptibly from the elegy to the idyl, he com- 
the er mare description of the details of the scene. Nothing was wanting : 


co ing into osier baskets—the joyful shouting of the children 
mastic shrub dropping into osier baskets ve Joytu g 
“au frolies of she yous girls—the circling dances that concluded the day. It 


complete picture of the golden age. 
aes ing concluded, he aie and courteously invited his “illustrious” visitors to 
refresh themselves at his house, which was but a few hundred yards distant. Their 
Jed across an extensive field of wheat, and through orchards of luxuriant fruit- 
4 bordered by hedges of myrtle. Everything, as the merchant informed them, 
gre surrounded and half-concealed by orange-trees, was constructed 
of wood, according to the custom of the country, but very spacious and convenient. 
The customary glyco (sweetmeats), coffee, and pipes, having been handed round, the 
resumed his favourite theme, and recommenced his complaints against the 
tyranny of the Turks, blind to the astonishment of his guests, who marvelled at an 
which raised its victims to such an enviable prosperity. 


This, and a multitude of sketches introduced by M. Ubicini to illustrate | the people,” she enys, * have aiked enh 440-dt-00 took 
condition of the Ottoman Empire under Mohammedan domina- | true 


ae d prove, not that the Christians in general, or the Greeks specially, 
have idle hands, but that they are energetic, enterprising, and disposed to 
ceable pursuits. ‘There is a remarkable disparity, however, between M. 
bicini’s account of the flourishing state of Turkey and the reports of 
numerous French and English writers. As he quotes Eton as the sole 
yrist of the modern Greek people, we must suppose him ignorant of 
> authentic works published in this country since the date of the 
Hellenic revolution. We do not make these remarks with the object of 
disparaging M. Ubicini’s work. The Letters, probably, will have an exten- 
éive circulation, which they deserve, from the abundance of minute and in- 
teresting information they present. It is necessary to point out, therefore, 
that M. Ubicini writes in the spirit of an advocate; that his knowledge and 
his ingenuity are displayed exclusively on ove side of a question which must 
continue, for years, to interest the nations and governments of Western 
Europe. 





MARGARET FULLER’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 

At Home and Abroad; or, Things and Thoughts in America and Europe. By 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Sampson Low and Co. 
Every reader of Margaret Fuller's Life must have felt the superiority of 
the letters she wrote from Italy over her earlier journals and correspond- 
ence. A’straining after some unattained effect had given way to calm 
vigour, and magniloquence to noble simplicity. It was clear that the blos- 
soming time of her nature had come. Her affections had been drawn into 
their proper channel ; her intellect had found its proper soil in the deep rich 
Joam Psropean civilization, and her wide sympathies had found a grand 

efinite object in the struggles of the Italian peoples 
resent volume of selections from her writings, edite y her bro- 
Ia the p t vol f selections { h gs, edited by her 1 

it is again the letters written from Italy which chiefly arrest us. They 

ther, it i the let ten f Italy which chiefly t Tl 
have indeed a double value, a value not only biographical, but historical. 
A description, however fragmentary and imperfect, of the events in Rome 
from 1847 to 1849, written on the spot by a foreign resident who could both 
feel and think forcibly, must have an interest quite apart from any special 

- : an) fo ae: 1 } nae dP op 
interest in the writer. It will bring those events nearer to the imagination 
ofthe ordinary reader, and help him to make a picture of what has hitherto 

: - hg athe I ema 

pethaps been a rough diagram in his mind; and to the historian in search 
of materials it is likely to contribute some valuable touches. These letters 
from Italy were written, apparently with haste and with many interruptions, 
for the New York: Tribune. 
ture, and we could probably have afforded to neglect them, if Margaret | 
Fuller's manuseript History of the Italian Revolution had been rescued from | 


of the reapers—the golden ears falling beneath their sickle—the rich gum | 


They have no great merit considered as litera- | no obstruction being in sight, he turned his face for a moment back upon 


that they dare not for their lives stay in Rome, where I, a woman, walk everywhere 
alone, and all the little children do the same, with their nurses. 

On another occasion she gives an amusin, i of the false stories to 
| whieh ohe refers. A foreign journal stated that pnts bar gw 
| the houses in Rome, meaning to imply that the Romans were for 
blood. The simple fact was, that these flags were put up at the entrance of 
| those streets where there was no barricade, as a sig 
| horsemen that they might pass freely ! 

But she is not less caustic on the weaknesses of her own countrymen, than 
| on the weaknesses of the English. Were is a touch very characteristic of a 
| traveller from the land of “ stump orators ;”"— 

| After this was over the Pope went to the Ges&, a very rich church to the 
| Jesuits, to officiate at Vespers, and we followed. The music was and the 
| effect of the church, with its richly-painted dome and altar-piece in a Blaze of light, 
| while the assembly were in a sort of brown darkness, was very fine. 

A number of Americans there, new arrivals, kept requesting in the midst of the 
music to know when é# would begin. “ Why, this is it,” some one at last had the 
patience to answer; “‘you are hearing Vespers now.” “ What,” they replied, “is 

| there no oration, no speech!” So deeply rooted in the American mind is the idea that 
a sermon is the only real worship ! 
| In her remonstrances with her countrymen for their want of sympathy for 
the struggling Italians, she mentions an 1 which ought to go home to 
the English conscience as well as the American. “Some of the lowest of 
r cow 
had a war to become free?’ ‘Yes.’ *Tben why do they not feel for 
8 ?’ ” 
She observed what went forward in the Roman streets with the feeling of 
an artist, as well as of one who “loved the people well,” and her i 
This, of the 
posses- 


| have often a fine mixture of the pathetic and the pictw e. 
| departure of Garibaldi and his soldiers, after the French taken 
sion of Rome, is perhaps the finest of all :— 

Toward the evening of Monday, the 2nd of July, it was known that the French 
were preparing to eross the river and take possession of all the city. I went into the 
| Corso with some friends ; it was filled with citizens and military. The carriage was 
| stopped by the crowd near the Doria palace; the lancers of Garibaldi galloped along 
in full career. I longed for Sir Walter Scott to be on earth again, and see them; all 
are light, athletic, resolute figures, many of the forms of the finest manly beauty of 
the South, all sparkling with its genius and ennobled by the resolute spirit, 
| dare, to do, to die. We followed them to the piazza of St. John Lateran, Never 








$ 


have I seen a sight so beautiful, so romantic, and so sad. Whoever knows Rome 
| knows the peculiar solemn grandeur of that piazza, scene of the first triumph of 
Rienzi, and whence may be seen the magnificence of the “ mother of all churches,” the 
bapistry with its porphyry columns, the Santa Scala with its glittering mosaics of 
the early ages, the obelisk standing fairest of any of those most imposing it 
of Rome, the view through the gates of the Campagna, on that side so 
| with ruins. The sun was setting, the crescent moon |rising the flower of ‘the Italian 
| youth were marshalling in that solemn p'ace. Theyhad been driven from every 
| other spot where they had offered their hearts as bulwarks of Italian independence ; 
in this last stronghold they had sacrificed hecatombs of their best and bravest in 
cause ; they must now go, or remain prisoners and slaves. Where go, knew 
for except distant Hungary there is not now a spot which would 
where they can act as honour commands. They had all put on the beautiful 
the Garibaldi legion, the tunic of bright red cloth, the Greek cap, or else 
with Puritan plume. Their long hair was blown back from resolute 
full of courage. They had counted the cost before they entered 
struggle ; they had weighed life and all its material advantages against 
made their election ; they turned not back, nor flinched, at this bitter 
the wounded, all that could go, laden upon their baggage cars; some 
pale and fainting, still they wished to go. 1 saw many youths, born te 
ance, carrying in a handkerchief all their worldly goods. The women were ready ; 
their eyes too were resolved, if sad. The wife of Garibaldi followed him on horseback. 
He himself was distinguished by the white tunic ; his look was entirely that of a hero 
of the Middle Ages,—his face ‘still young, for the excitements of his life, though so 
many, have all been youthful, and there is n6 fatigue upon his brow or cheek. Fall 
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| or stand, one sees in him a man engaged in the career for which he is adapted 


nature. 


He went upon the parapet, and looked upon the road with a ag or} 


: 


led the way through the gate. 
Margaret Fuller is not often humorous, but here is a picture of a wet day 


the waves ; but being, as they are, the only result left to us of her experience | in Rome, which is humorous by force of simple facts :— 


and observation in Rome, they are precious. 


To return to Rome: what a Rome! the fortieth day of rain, and damp, and abomi- 


Though believing thoroughly in the excellent intentions of Pius IX., she | nable reeking odours, such as blessed cities swept by the sea-breeze—bitter 


had from the first no faith in the permanence of such paradoxes as a liberal 
anda reforming Romanism. Hear her describe an occasion on which 
paradoxes were very strikingly symbolized—the festival of the Bam- 

tino in the church of Ara Celi :— 
The noble stair which descends from the great door of this church to the foot of the 
itel,—a stair made from fragments of the old imperial time,—was flooded with 
people; the street below was a rapid river also, whose waves were men. The cere- 
monies began with splendid music from the organ, pealing sweetly long and repeated 
i As if answering to this call, the world came—in, many dignitaries, the 


Conservatori (I think conservatives are the same everywhere, official or no), and did | 


to the image; then men in white and gold, with the candles they are so fond 
here of burning by daylight, as if the poorest artificial were better than the greatest 


Satural light, uplifted high above themselves the baby, with its gilded robes and | i 


‘town, and made twice the tour of the church, passing twice the column labelled 
“From the Home of Augustus,” while the band played—what ?—the Hymn to 
Pius IX. and “Sons of Rome, awake!” Never was a crueller comment upon the 

cilableness of these two things. Rome seeks to reconcile reform and priest- 


The English in Rome were anything but admirable in Margaret Fuller's 


tyes; she often bursts into indignant description of their coldness and 


ness, For example :— 
It is droll to remember our reading in the class-book, 
“ Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they are;”"— 
to think how bitter the English were on the Italians who succumbed, and see how 
‘hate those who resist. And their cowardice here in Italy is ludicrous. It is 


| yet indeed a friend—never know. It has been dark all day, though the lamp has 
only been lit half an hour. The music of the day has been, first the atrecious arias, 
which last in the Corso till near noon, though certainly less in virulence on rainy 

days. Then came the wicked organ-grinder, who, apart from the horror of the noise, 

grinds exactly the same obsolete abominations as at home or in England,—the Cepen- 
| hagen Waltz, “Home, sweet home,” and all that! The cruel chance that both 
| English my-lady and a councillor from one of the provinces live opposite, keeps 
constantly before my window, hoping baiocchi, Within, the three pet dogs of 
| landlady, bereft of their walk, unable to employ their miserable legs and eyes, 
| cise themselves by a continual barking, which is answered by all the dogs in 
neighbourhood. An urchin returning from the laundress, delighted with the sym- 
phony, lays down his white bundle in the gutter, seats himself on the curb-stone, and 
| attempts an imitation of the music of cats as a tribute to the concert. The door-beil 
ngs. Chié? “ Whois it?” cries the handmaid, with unweariable senselessness, as 
if any one would answer, Rogue, or Enemy, instead of the traditionary Amico, Friend. 
Can it be, perchance, a letter, news of home, or some of the many friends who have 
neglected so long to write, or some ray of hope to break the clouds of the difficult 
Future? Far from it. Enter a man poisoning me at once with the smell of the 
worst possible cigars, not to be driven out, insisting I shall look upon frightful, ill-cut 
cameos, and worse-designed mosaics, made by some friend of his, who works in a 
chamber, and will sell so cheap. Man of ill-odours and meanest smile! I am no 
countess to be fooled by you. 

The earlier part of the volume is occupied by her ‘Summer on the 
Lakes” —sketches of an excursion in America—which were published long 
before the writer came to Europe. But, as we have said, the chief interest 
of the volume lies in the letters from Italy, 
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A BATCH OF MILITARY BOOKS. 
7 the Kin aicape By George . 4 och Reh. 
faylor, late of the 95th Regi- 
ment. In ; dn Volumes. Hurst and Blackett 
Menoive of Brith Gonerals tinguished ring the Peninsular War. By ohn Wik 
emoirs i i i ' John Wil- 
liam Cole, H.P., 21st Fusiliers. In Two Volumes. = aig 5 
Jacob Omnium on Military Education. B and Evans. 
Portsmouth Protected: a Sequel to the Peril of Portsmouth. With Notes on Sebas- 
topol and other Steges during the Present War. By James Fergusson, Esq. 
* John Murray. 
Lirrue can be expected now from that side of the war literature which is 
represented by books like Mr. Taylor’s—that is the mere observing side. 
What we want is a narrative of the campaign by some one who caz and who 
dares to let us into the secret of much 
this character Mr. Taylor has not the least msion. As an observer he 
has recorded to the best of his ability what he observed. If he knew what 
we want to know, we are sure nothing would prevent him from telling it. 


is mexplicable at present. To 


But he does not know. Where he ceases to record what he sees, he guesses 
at truth with more or less of intelligence, and more or less of fault-finding. 
He is very free with his opinions ; is a frankness and freshness, 


and evidence of honest intentions about his pages which make them very 
welcome ; but we cannot say that there is any grasp of the chief topics 
raised by the conduet of the war, or any vivid painting of its characteristic 
scenes. Mr. Taylor was in the thick of the battle of Inkerman, and he con- 
trives to impart to the reader some idea of that tremendous struggle, not b 
broad, but by minute touches, and for some of the facts we are thankful. 
He was also present at the second expedition to Kertch and the first round 
the Sea of Azof. He likewise saw, if such phrase may be used, the taking of 
Sebastopol; and he was one of the first to run in and inspect the yet ex- 
ploding ruins. During the siege he went over to the coal mines in Asia 

finor, and some of the best peers of his volumes are those containing a 
description of the working of the Turkish coal-field. As an old soldier Mr. 
Taylor treats his subject with a certain ease not attainable by amateurs ; and 
on the whole the reader will find this not the least interesting offshoot of 
the Crimean campaign. 

The Russian account of the battle of Inkerman was written in Decem- 
ber, 1854, and intended, evidently, to counteract the immense impression 
which that stupendous incident—the like of which, said Kossuth, had not 
occurred in the world’s history since Agincourt—had made upon Europe. 
It is intelligently written, and professes to go into details on authority. It 
develops the plan, it describes the execution, it arrays the causes cf the 
failure of the enterprise. Its two great aims seem to be to convince Europe 
that the Russians were not beaten by the English in a fair, stand-up fight; 
that, in fact, the victory, so far as mere fighting lay, went with the Russians ; 
but that the mistake of the commander of one column deranged the whole 
plan of the battle, and that the French saved the beaten English from destruc- 
tion. The second aim is to show that the Russians had fewer men in the battle, 
and lost fewer than was stated at the time; and that the English had more 
men on the nd, and lost more. But taking the figures on the estimate 
of this Russian writer, the enemy was still upwards of two to one, with 
all the advantage of a surprise on his side. The little brochure is worth 
reading. 

Mr. Cole’s book of memoirs consists of a couple of volumes, containing 
brief biographies of fourteen generals who distinguished themselves in the 
late war. ‘The sketches are written with a soldier’s pen, from which we 
seldom expect the arts and graces of literature. The novelties of the col- 
lection are the very interesting sketch of the life of that hero of a really 
brilliant and effective cavalry charge, Major-General Le Marchant, for 
whose early attempts to establish military schools we ought to be grateful ; 
Robert Craufurd, of the Light Division ; Lowry Cole, who led the famous 
fusilier-brigade in the attack that converted Albuera into a victory ; Ross 
and Pakenham, meritorious officers, who were killed in America; and Sir 
Thomas Graham, Lord Lynedoch. Mr. Cole tells an anecdote of Le Mar- 
chant that illustrates a whole class of military absurdities. He served in 
early life in Germany, with the British forces co-operating with the Austrians. 
Here it was he first engaged in actual warfare, at that time captain in the 
Queen’s Bays. On the occasion of an intended coup de main against the 


French camp, “the troops were ordered to begin their march before sun- | 


rise. Captain Le Marchant visited his men during the night to see whether 
their accoutrements were in proper condition for the expected day’s work. 
He was surprised to find them all turned over on their faces. On inquiring 
the reason, he was informed that they had just dressed their queues for the 
morrow, and they were afraid of lying in any other position, lest it should 
become necessary to dress them again. Such was the appliance of what 
was then considered discipline in the British army!” Queues have ceased 
to exist, and soldiers no longer repose on their faces; but while we laugh 
at this anecdote, let us remember that we have still some military institutions 
equally absurd. 

If any one wishes to certify himself on the point, let him read the letters 
of Jacob Omnium. Mr. Fergusson’s pampblet is also deserving of attention, 
and for the same reason. If our science of fortification be not so useless as 
Mr. Fergusson would have us believe, at all events it is not perfect, and no 
mere prejudices of profession should be suffered to burke a reasonable pro- 
posal for the strengthening of its weak places. 


Che Arts. 


[Owing to a great press of matter the Second Notice of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition is postponed until next week. ] 


RUSKIN’S NOTES ON THE EXHIBITION. 
Mr. Ruski publishes the second fasciculus of “ Notes on the Principal Pictures 
exhibited in the Rooms of the Royal Academy and Society of Painters in Water 
Colours,” for the present year; with an intimation that these Notes are to form 


















321, Sarurpay, 


We shall probably examine them more in detail 
now because we believe that several of our se 
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ing a companion to the exhibition. We 
at almost every turn ; but he has knowledge, observation, 
guage, distinctness of meaning, earnestness, and sincerity ; and 
bundle of conversation on the pictures is worth a ton of ordinary « 
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BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF ST. PETERSBURG, 
Wuen Mr. Burrorp’s right hand shall forget its cunning—long hence may 


time be !—no other painter will arise in his place. His pencil is a“ barren a, 
in his gripe”—at least, inasmuch as he cannot bequeath its pin Whee 


king is dead, we shall not cry, Long live the king! Painters of 
city, ocean, lake, and river, there will always be; painters, too, who 
disdain to carry their art beyond the circle of the schools, and to 
producing “scenic effects.” But no painter, after Burrorp, will 
the artist whose well-finished works in oil attract our notice on the walls 
exhibition, and the rapid worker in distemper colours, who paints 
“ flats” for the backgrounds of theatrical grou , and divides with the 
carpenter the task of “ set-pieces;” or who rolls out Mississippi 

the mile. Even before the days of those stupendous exhibitions, ie 
public was limited to a class. There was no room for rivalry when he alone 
pretended to give representations, on a large and comprehensive scale, of distant 
places of note. The rolling diorama, with its theatrical effects, arrangements 
of artificial light, accompanying music, and other adjuncts, is so much more 
the taste of miscellaneous visitors, that the constant visitors of 
panoramic scenes (exhibited by daylight, and with no adventitious aid) 
more than ever reduced to a class. The conscientious labour bestowed by Mr. 
Burrorp on each of his paintings can only be appreciated by persons 
educated taste. Those who go again and again will generally be found to have 
some practical knowledge of art, and often to have an interest in the scene from 
having visited the actual locality. 

The picture of St. Petersburg is one of the best that Mr. Burrorp has ever 
painted. Its elaborate finish is amazing. The panorama is taken from the 
observatory of the Academy of Science, on the island of Vasiliefskoi, and the 
immediate foreground, looking south, is occupied by the main stream of the 
Neva. The artist has a special celebrity for his manner of painting water; and 
he has here done much to increase that celebrity, for a more natural 
art we never saw. Directly across the river is the immense yard of the Admi- 
ralty, with several launches near completion. To the left stretches the Court 
Quay, along which stand, first the Winter Palace, then the Hermi then the 
Theatre, and then the Marble Palace Beyond are the Champ de the 
barracks of the Pauloffski regiment, the Summer Gardens, and lastly, in the far 
east of the magnificent perspective, the Taurida Palace. Wor round 
towards the north-west we see the graceful yacht of the Imperial family—a 
model of English design and skill. The Neva—in this direction as straight asa 
canal—shows a long range of quays and warehouses. Still moving to the right, 
we gain a fine view of the great square, with the Exchange and long line of 
buildings appropriated to the archives of the Assembly of Directors. A 
curiously perfect illusion is caused by the straight lines intersecting the circular 
picture, and crossing it everywhere at right angles. Of course the secretof this 
illusion lies in the skilful management of the perspective, which quite puzzles 
the spectator who tries to carry with him his preconceptions of a picture 
painted on the inside of a hoop. 

Where the life of St. Petersburg may be hidden away we were not told; but 
that its five hundred thousand souls were not fairly represented by the 
in the broad open streets we are as sure as that the broad open streets them- 
selves were not a type of the whole city. The pervading brightness may be 
partially accounted for by a short sentence towards the end of the Guide-book, 
It is this:—“ Poverty and smoking are both strictly prohibited in the streets 
of St. Petersburg.” 
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Tue third annual exhibition of French Pictures is now open at the Gallery, 121, 
Pall Mall. Itis very strong in works of a miniature size, concerning which the 
best that can generally be said is that they are better than spurious high art. 
But there is a want of dignity and earnestness in this exhibition. We shall 
report on it next week, and will only now add that there is a total absence of 
the characteristic badness to be found at all our national displays of new 
pictures. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Tue opening night was, on the whole, not unpropitious, although there ma; be 
said to have been wanting something of the old tradition of the place, andof the 
old éclat. ‘To the opera-goers of ten years ago who were present last 
it was a spectacle full of such mingled associations, as a lapse of ten years must 
bring back to any man who has long lived that saddest of all lives, the life of 
London, to gaze once more on those familiar amber-curtained boxes. 1 
out the house there was a pleased look of mutual congratulation at being there 
once more. We dare say it was a satisfaction to many to find that the old house 
had risen again unglorified by new decoration and upholstery, although the 
was undoubtedly a little dingy and faded, like Grosvenor-square or ao 
in September. It must be said, too, that the audience bore small resem 
to the brilliant array of other years, and Mr. Snos (in the pit) was fain to avow 
that it was miscellaneous, and looked as if it had been sent for. 

The opera, La Cenerentola, was selected not injudiciously for the reappearance 
of ALBoxt, but, without ALBont, it must be confessed that the Cenerentola, in 
spite of its prodigality of fine music, enough to make the reputation of or 
dozen ordinary composers, is fatiguing. The libretto is absurd and empty, 
action is dull, and the recitatives are positively boring. Madame ALBONI was 
very heartily welcomed as she discovered herself sitting at the old <4 
fireplace, with the dear old bellows in her hand. She sang her first 
with delicious expression; and if to the hypercritical she may have 
in the course of the evening to have lost something of the of 
and luscious fruitiness of that voice which has been called a nest 
nightingales, it was imperceptible to the general audience, who were ¢ a 
into content. The Non piu mesta, sung to perfection, was of course encor' 4 
re-encored. It is impossible to conceive the art of singing in more exquisite per- 
fection. Let us add that Madame Atzont is looking delightfully. The —_ 
sion of her face was always most winning, and she has now acquired a comes 
distinction and grace of manner, and has lost what was, perhaps, excessive 
figure. 

The opera was, generally speaking, very fairly performed. : 

Ceabueties wen annie a finished singer, but his timbre was sickly and even 
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THE LEADER. 








May 17, 1856. ] 
—————— 


1; he is now not only a refined and elegant vocalist, but a manly singer, { vours to save Madame de 


organ i ied b 1 intelligence, and the result is done; and the climax approaches. 
but hee Ar ore ger ng Ap ‘eealvenias propensity to! miniature of his wife, as a proof that she too has fallen; and Leamhcary he dwn 


is a absence of control of the voice and an 


: rrected. Si Zuccont, who performed | issue. It is not long before swords are crossed in fierce antagonism; 
bellowing, which we ea a It a senentils | De Beaupré falls with a death-wound through His wife is 


Don M 
Gu cshusten Signor BoscuetT!, energetic enough, 


The Ballet divertissement, Les Quatre Saisons, gives a fair promise of better | 


Oe Twateda iven, wi lacking the geni 
biere was given, with BeLuett!, who, lacking the genius will be s 
etuem, rf ice consneney and effective, On "Tuesday next, ALBont | effective it is, but b 


will appear in La Sonnambula. 


Lucrezi ia, the most successful opera of the Covent GARDEN seasons, 
e as at the Lyceum on ——. a —s oy 8 horn 
i nergy ; M broke down, an ONcONI was ill. he ictio ! 
ran comfy cr uotet on the domain of public criticism since its ae Retribution moves under a shadow of distorted passions, made more 
ion; it has no longer any public: but we cannot resist a feeling | 

rs ~~ ¥ aris Gaastene a taciane, that grand and faithful artist, who | speak from any petty Exeter 
was never “ indisposed,” and always admirable. Perhaps he wi 


that he is no longer here to be neglected. 


bears a striking resemblance to Wricut. ] 
he cows bad a else. The orchestra was noisy and coarse, 





“RETRIBUTION.” 


Sven is the rather melodramatic title of a drama, based on a French novel, | is that of the Corsican Brothers over again, should meet with the managerial f- — 


quarrelling purposely wi at 
outhfulness, challenges him, fights, and is mortally wounded. De not 
,ncwing white to take the youth, asks Priuli to admit 


and _ concealed in the house; and, rushing 








He fairly divided the om ae and a pe worship. He warns vs against Priuli, who “is not what 
ALBONI absence of Be.ierrr, who was suddenly indis seems ;” 
Sanat ow ener sesh the part of Dandini at two hours’ notice. He | 

— have one of those powerful bass voices so commonly found in Italy, 


him. 
into the room, 


but apparently insensible | the dying man that, though tempted, she has not yielded. It is giving x half 


healthy rankness. 


the glare and glitter of a 


all the domesticities ~ hae east-wind ron 4 he - 
| of the social tree; as if there were no virtues hig 
cobection for some misconception of “honour.” The whole story of this — of 


i | us little else than selfishness and wild passion on the one 
Ponte snake-like cruelty on the other, and a general spattering of blood in the midst of 
a false gaiety, it is clear that the 


| hi todo so; but, recollecting that his brother has died to 
rhe onc to the a of aye revenge, he consents. And the curtain 
fall tableau of death, misery, remorse. 

It will be seen that here are the elements of a very “effective” drama. And 
means of elements that have of late sprung up into un- 
e have surely had too much of this ghastly with 


ing over 
than elegant adultery, 


corrupt drawing-room “ civilization.” e do not 
point of view; but, when the stage shows 
cold, subtle, 


tions are no gainers by the exhibition. 


We are also sorry to see that, while it is so difficult to finda market for 
peotuatianns me deduced from a French novel, with a concluding scene w’ 


which was produced on Monday night at the O.rymric. The hero of this piece | vour. 


is a certain M. de Mornac, (performed by Mr. Waseem, et cpneent See | the 
the assumed name of Count Priuli, an Italian for the nonce, though, in J , 
gti dace He has been a sailor, and, during his absence, his wife has = deadliness round his victims, breaking out into 

fallen under the seductions of Oscar de Beaupré, a Parisian rowé. Returning sud- 
to France, De Mornac finds his wife dying in her dishonour, and, discovering | tend 


But the drama is very powerfully as well as elegantly written ; and the 
|of Mr. Wican is consummate. The dark, moody man, slowly 


with a 


i 


etailing his wrongs to his brother, and at times melting and trembling into 
erness when he thinks of the youth who loves him and longs to save him 


who the seducer is by a miniature, he devotes the rest of his darkened life to | from his own act—this is wonderfully represented. Miss Herpert—with a 


a plan of vengeance of the most consummate devilishness. 
troduce himself 


He resolves to in-| few drawbacks as regards peculiarities of intonation—acted the 


wretched 
Beaupré, to simulate friendship, to warp the affections of | Victim with a real appreciation of nature: her gradual lapsing and sliding into 
Ce eeees bor ieowenas that of his own wife was destroyed by De Beaupré, | the dreadful fascination that is upon her, was very striking. Mr. 
’ 


and then to challenge his enemy, and wipe out his wrongs in blood. By ex- 


Vinine (who performed De Beaupré) has 


plenty of spirits for such a ae 


s the faithlessness of her husband, who is now | he wants gentility, and is too much of a Cockney in his accentuation. . 
hibiting ee aor ot ed woman, he lures her into the deadly vortex of | Emery had a slight part, with a little humour in it; and was rough and genuine 
his intention—lures her as the snake lures the bird, though she fears and | 48 usual. 


trembles at him; and finally she is in his power. 


(Victor de Mornac) has accidentally discovered him at Paris; learns from him | 





But his youthful brother 


The Haymarket has been reproducing Fietprnc’s Tom Thumb, with an infant 


his unrelenting design; and, though promising to respect his incognito, endea-' prodigy ; but the success is not very great. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 13. 

UPTS. — Grorez GrecGory, 39, Whitechapel- 
ET Cherch lane Whitechapel, baker—Joun W1L- 
wamM GREAYER, the elder, High-street, Bow, wholesale 
ironmonger—Epwarp Kemp, Abingdon, Berks, grocer, 

dealer, ot ge eng merchant—Joun BEARNE WALKS, 
Hewton Abbott, Devon, draper—James BENJAMIN Locks, 
Truro, Cornwall, mercer—Hrnry Liversipe@e, Eckington, 
Deroy, and apothecary—Hewnry Syxes, Sheffield, 
ynvil ‘canufacturer- FREDERICK M'‘KINNELL, and GEORGE 
Smitu, Liv: , and Huyton Quarry, Lanvaster, manufac- 
turers of roof and airproof fabrics-JoHyn SaMuUEL 


WAKEFIELD, lepool, Durham, watchmaker, jeweller, | 
innkeeper. 
wOTOH BANKRUPTS—W.G. Matuesoy, Sauchiehall- 


street, Glasgow, china, earthenware, and glass dealer—J. 
MCiymon?T and Co, Glasgow, grocers and provision mer- 
chants—PeTer Bonyak, Dunfermline, manufacturer. 


Friday, May 16. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Mary Caro1ina Biox- | 


Cheltenham, spirit merchant. 

RANKRUPTS. — Epiranio THatasso, Bury-court, St. 
| a City merchant—Jonn Lams, Liverpool, broker— 
bag ITU, en ele gem \ oa a 

verpool, tailors and drapers—MatTTugw WISE 
Saint Martin’-court, Ludgate-hill, fishmonger— WILLIAM 
Francis SCHMOLLINGER, Gracechurch - street, tavern- 
keeper—Tuomas BarLuir, Old Jewry-chambers, of White- 
crossstreet Prison, civil engineer and surveyor. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
JERVIS.—On the 10th inst., at Southbank, Surbiton-hill, 
the wife of St. Vincent Jervis, Esq.: a son, stillborn. 
PENNY.—On the 10th inst., at Glasgow, the wife of Dr. 
» Professor of Chemistry, Andersonian University, 


RUSSELL: “Or Dt oth E 1 d 
On the 9th inst., at 8, Eaton-place west, Lady 
Elizabeth Russe|l : a daughter. 
WILLSHIRE.—On the 10th inst., at Ritchings-park, Bucks, 
Lady Willshire : a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
COLEBROOKE—LOTHERINGTON.—On the Sth inst., at 
bridge Church, Henry Culebrooke, Esq. M.D., of 
h, Kent, to Frances, second daughter of the 
late Thomas Lotherington, Esq., of Southborough, J.P. 
for the county of Kent. 


i" 


CUST— HOBABT'.— On Saturday, the 10th inst., at St. 
8, “square, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 

of Worcester, assisted by the Hon. aud Rev. Richard 
Robert Needham Cust, Esq., second son of the Hon. 


second daughter of the late Hon. and Very Rev. 


ges f 


brother of Robert, fourth Karl of Buckingham- 


HOGG.—LAW—HOGG.—On the 15th of March, 
1856, at Trinity Church, Kurrachee, Scinde, Captain Wil- 
Pirie, 1st Grenadiers Regiment Bombay N.I., to 
Caroline Agnes, eldest daughter of Major Charles 
}om Fusiliers; at the same time and place, J.C. 
isq., Adjutant 2d Grenadiers Regiment N.L., to 
Cotgrove, second daughter of Major Charles 
Fusiliers. 
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DEATHS. 
D.~On the 12th inst., in Lyons, France, of cancer 
after a long protracted illness, Mr. Victor 


F 


. ann | and Lady Anna Maria Cust, to Maria | 9 
ni 
Hobart, D.D., dean of Windsor and Wolver- | 


nour, and Member of the Conseil-Général of the Depart- 
ment of the Rhone. 
| GOMEZ.—On the 6th inst., at West Hyde ry me Rick- 
| mansworth, Jane, the wife of Signor José Manoel Gomez, 
| of Barcellos, Portugal. 

TIERNEY.—On the 1ith inst., in the 76th year of his age, 
at his residence, 16, Lower Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin, Sir 
Edward Tierney, Bart., of Churchtown and Kanturk, 
county of Cork, for many years Crown Solicitor for the 

| North-West Circuit of Ireland. 

| WALLERSTEIN.—On the 8th inst., at Torquay. Devon, 

| after a brief illness, Edward Wallerstein, re Consul- 
General in Great Britain for the Republics of Costa Rica, 

Guatemala, and Salvador. 


| Arnaud, in his 68th year, Member of the Legion of Ho 








——— Cummercial Aor. 


——@—— 


London, Friday Evening, May, 16, 1856. 


THE bidding for the new Loan of five millions will take 
place on Monday. The only capitalist at present, who has 
opened a list for subscribers, is M.de Rothschild; and the 
“ bulls” seem inclined to keep the Funds very buoyant, and 
enable the Chancellor to make good terms. The scarcity of 





money in the Stock Exchange is notable, at this presen 


t 
time, 6} and 7 per cent. being given. Outside the Stock Ex- | 


Midland, 75, 77; South Devon, 14, 15; South Eastern 
Dover), 72,724; South Wales, 71, 13+’ Valoof Neath, 19, 20; 
hoa oe | . 7s Antwerp x4 3 
mbay an i. °3 \. 
Eastern of France ( Bl Shsacboun, 394, 7 : Bast 
Indian, 23, 234; Ditto, Extension, 22%, 234; ‘Trunk 
of Canada, A issue, 2. 8 Sie 5 Great a 


103 pm.; Great Indian Pe 
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payable 187 with option until 1860, 127, 182; Ditto, 
nds, payable 1873, without option, 109, 110; Madras 

Namur and Lisge 78,78, Novthers ot Benatar da 

ur an » 74, 73; ern 

Danish, 19, 20; Bambre and Meuse, 12}, 12%; 

5 per cent., 4 pm.; West Flanders, 43, 5 x. d.; 

and North Western of France, 37, 37}; Australian Agricul- 

ural, 29, 31; Canada Land, 135, 137 ; Polsce, 3, 38, 

North British Australasia, 3,4; Oriental Gas, 14, 1b; 

River Land, 2}, 3; Scottish Australian Investment, i 18; 

South Australian, 36, 38; Brazil Im 24, 95 8t. John 

del » 24, 26; Cobre Copper, 63, 65; G Linares, 74, 7$; 

Pon 11, 12; Sant de Cuba, 34, 4; Waller, 4, €. 


ins 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, May 16, 1856. 
A FAIR quantity of Foreign Wheat, Barley and Oats has 


change, in Mincing Lane and elsewhere, there are symptoms | #"rived during the week, but very little of ae bee come 


of increasing easiness, and before long the Discount houses | from our own coast, The attendance is 
will be obliged to take off the “screw.” The ectting of eo mand for all articlesslow. However, no 
ng the | 


account occupied the attention of the House dw 
earlier part of the week. That once over, all shares rose in 
vous y with Consols. Belgian Lines remain flat. Sambre 
and Meuse and Luxembourgs do not recover from their late 
depression. Amongst the new undertakings, the Lombardo- 


Venetian and Riga Railways seem in favour. Mexican stock | 
has been also dealt in considerably this last day or 


two. In the heavy share market, Leeds and Midlands and 
Birmingham continue in favour. Dovers and Caledo- | 
nians, York and North Berwicks, and Great Northerns | 
are also very firm. Joint Stock Banks hang fire—heavy calls 
on the shares and the multiplicity of these undertaki are 
the causes. A new Bank has lately been mentioned—the 
Bank of Switzerland—the shares of which seem inclined to | 
be sought after. Great Western of Canada shares and Go- | 
vernment Bonds are very good. The Grand Trunk of 
Canada are 1}/. to 2. per share better since the settling. In 
Mines there is but little doing, a few of the Gold Mining 
| American shares are asked after ionally. Tin Mining 
shares are very popular, an anticipated rise in the price of | 
tin being the cause. The state of the Bank returns this | 
week is said to be satisfactory. 
Consols close at four o’clock, for Money, 934,4; for Account 


4, O44. | 
Aberdeen, 25}, 26}; Bristoland Exeter, 87,89; Caledonian, | 
61, 61); Chester and Holyhead, 15), 16}; East Anglian, 164, | 
174; Kastern Counties, 16, 10}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 59, 
61; Great Northern, 95, 96; Ditto, A stock, 79, 81; Ditto, 
B stock, 125,127; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), | 
102, 104; Great Western, 614, 62; Lancaster and Carlisle, | 
67,70; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 905,91; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 102, 103; London and North-Western, 
1014, 101; London and South-Western, 95,96; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 20. 30; Midland, 76}, 77; 
Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 13}, 14; North 
British, 35, 36; North Eastern (Berwick), 80, 81; Ditto, 
Extension, 5}, 5 dis.; Ditto, Great North Eastern Purchase, 
34, 2} dis.; Ditto, Leeds, 153, 163; Ditto, York, 564, 57}; | 
North Staffordshire, 6, 5¢ dis.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol 
verhampton, 27, 29; Scottish Central, 103, 105; Scottish | 


| cargo of Saidi 


Me rr - ee Nem bom jo arrived off the coast, 
onday’s rates. ew cargoes have 

and there is we little inquiry for those on passage. A fine 
heat has been sold at 48s., and one of Beans 
29s., cost, freight and insurance, and 30s. has been refused 
for Galatz Maize. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosInG Prrogs.) 








| Sat. pea bey) 9 Thur.| Frid. 
Bank Stock........... au} 2 |on | 22 |en | as 
3 per Cent. Red...... gg | 918 | 91g | | 92 | 92 
3 per Cent.Con. An.' 92 93 | 93% 
Consols for Account) 93 93, $3) | 93% 94 
NewS per Cent. An. 91j | | 925 | 92) | 92% 
New 24 per Cents...) ...... | ...... I access érsese: | shoes SF: 
Long Ans. 1860 ......' ...... BE | neces | csevee | cose 0 | Seenee 
India Stock............ ey PRE gee gy em | tases o Aegebe 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 6d | 9d)... 4d)/ 5d)... 
| Ditto, under 41000 24d | ...... | 8d) 44) 10d)... 
Ex. Bills, £1000......| par| 84) 2d/| 5d) 4a) 7 
2B 8da~ 
2 2a~ 











(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay EvEeNinG.) 


Brazilian Bonds. ......... Portuguese 4 Cents. 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cents ne | Russion SA ng 5 per 






Se 6 per pae.. 104 UNIO. cicevcvsin sees ooo 
iliau 3 per Cents.. . | Russian Cents. ... 
Dutch 24 per Cents. | Spanish cba: 


64 | 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certf. 944 Spanish Committee Cer. 
Equador Bonds ............ .. | Of Coup. not fun. ...... 
Mexican Account ......... 234 | Turkish 6 Cents... ot 


| Peruvian 44 perCents.... 77 | Turkish New, 4 ditto... 108 


Portuguese 4 per Cents. 474 | Venezuela, 4¢per Cents. 28% 


is 
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FRENCH EXHIBITION, 
HE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS Modern Artists of the FRENCH 
SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, at the GALLERY, 121, iy 
MALL. Admittance 1s. Season. 5s. Catalogues 6d. 
HAM, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


aE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXdHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their GALLERY. 5, 

PALL MALL EAST (close to Trafalgar-square), from Nine 
tilh Dusk.—Admi 


anna ene OSEPH 3. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ALFIERI, AND MADAME RISTORI. 


N MTUNE at the Dadley Gallery, Piccadilly (b 
1 he kind permission of of Lerd Ward), Count Arvanoe 
© give a dg of lectures on 


Dante and A 
wit volte from t! ne og in which Madame Rist stort 
i auioanced to perform at he Lyeewm. Furt Ber partisulare 


Apply at Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond-street ; and at 
Rolandi’s, 20, Berners-street. 


IViNG PICTURES.—Mr. George Buck- 
land’s = = and Pictorial woe re ag 
Monday, May 26th, at the Regent Gallery, pnemerneer 


i,’ R. GEORGE BUCKLAND begs to inform 
enema rat eet od 
Regent Gallery, ” 

















R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
tomen ouly) trom Tew till fom oom ae 
thousand models and 

ith and 
Two, Four, and at Halt- 


of the human frame in 
&o. pe dy ye 
. Sexton, F.R.G.8.; and a new and 
of Lectures is now in course of 


& Seven, by 
hight preaten J e garian 
delivery by Dr. Kahn, ot Heit yest Bight every evening.— 


Admission 1s. 





ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S , Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near —Box, 
pny 14 fine Sisal Ci 
stamps extra: Ib, boxes, —_“ 
genuine unless signed WH. 
of the most approved Brands. 


HE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY, 
No. 35, KING WILLIAM STREET, near LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


Established 1823. 

BANKERS.—The Commercial Bank of London. 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. -— Mr. John Voce Moore. 
The Com are one of the oldest firms in the Ci 

London, and have for nearly thirty-three years been ine 
move) A ob the excellence, cheapness, and purity of their 
an 


They opty families properly introduced to them, or who 
can give them any respectable reference, upou the best 
trade terms, in pareels of any size exceeding 1lb. weight. 

Teas, when desired, are ed in 101b., 141b., oan 20lb. 
canisters, without extra c ; and 3v. value (including 


ug 109, 12s, Ga. 
NR Goottich A large stock 






Coffee) forwarded paid. 

Good to Strong = ae 2s. 8d to - Ls per lb, 
ee fine Pekoe Sou 3s. 6d to pia 

Vv sige Sowchong RE? Rae i) SY oa af 
Good Coston. a poke Is. Od. ,, 
pS eae ores ae 1s.2d. ,, 
The finest Mocbe, old and very choice ......... 1s. 6d. ,, 


Por the convenience of their customers, the Company 
supply — and Colonial Produce at a small per centage 
on import pri 

Monthly 1 Price ‘Circular free. 


THE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY, 
35, King William-street, nes near ar London-bridge. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS SINGULARLY 
EFFICACIOUS FOR THE baat ae OF BILE AND 
INDIGESTION. David Dogherty hadoey was so 
afflicted with Indigestion and a Giecdere Stomach, that 
life had beeome quite a burthen to him; he could searcely 
read alone would 


digest any kind of even bi occasion 
faintness and the: un t feelin He tried ens < 


remedies without 
Holioway’s Pills had a most 
— a and most 


Sola by all Medicine Vi 
Podhonet HOLLOWAY’S = 


don, and Ne th og oe 
tantinople ; A. Guidicy, "ana Monk iy A 


for relief, but a 
cemamhees eines, hope 
most excellent cure was effected by 
stb ishmente, 04 Strnad on 

A siampe, Gon: 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW. COMPTON HOUSE, 
FIRST GRAND HORTICULTURAL — MUSLINS and NEY CURTAINS 
SS ee ae will be wo ny the Stock of a Manufacturer—very s— 
mission. by Beason. Tickets, or by payment of Hala: |" “+ OO. TRISH: STREE STRER? axa COMPTON 


{ Tickets for ro ie Admissions ou this an be 
1 by Season Ticket eo woth, 4 wth Frida; the ard 
inclusive, at 7s. 6d. each. jekets may be, ob- 
tained at the Crystal Palace, nnd of Me. ee itchell, 
and Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co. 

y order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
Oryutel Pal Palace, e, May | 16, 1856. 


~ CRYSTAL PALACE.— FLOWER SHOW. 


GARDENERS. No imens can be 

entered for Exhibition at the Flower Show, on Satur- 

day the 24th inst., after Tuesday next. Gardeners applying 

in writing, to the ‘Secretary, on or before Wedn next, 

the 21st inst., and produciny satisfactory evidenee o their 

employment, shall receive SPECIAL TICKETS admissible 
on payment of 5s. at the 

By wy 








G. GROVE, Secretary. 





Crystal Palace, May 15, 1856. 
TO PERSONS VISITING LONDON. 

© POPPLE’S Private Hotel, 29, Arundel 

e Street, Strand, combines every comfort with mode- 

rate charges — Ounibuses for all parts pass the end of the 


street every five minutes. -rivate Sitting rooms for 
Families—Bed and Breakfast, 3s. 6d. ase ~~ 





BANKERS, MERC ‘HANTS, ona CAPI- 
TALISTS in GENERAL.—A Gentleman who has 
been occupied for several years in the Money Market, and 
who has acquired considerable experience in the negotia- 
tion of Loans, Discounts, &c., DESIRES AN a 
MENT where his services could be made available. Pro- 
jectors of companies would also find his in and 
assistance invaluable, as a protection against unscrupulous 
borrowers. References and security can be given. Apply, 
b opeches A to “RB. B.,” Garra 's Coffee-house, Change- 
ry, Cornhil 


CHW EPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased has fad Well Spring at 
Malvern, renowned for its puri and Co. can now 
roduce a ee RW. ATER wit wit ali the CHEMICAL and 
_ ICINAL properties which have rendered the Nassau 
7 ithe celebrated. They continue Manufacturing SODA, 
MAGNESIA, and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY. 
Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
signature. 








DR. DE JONGH'S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence and the greatest suc- 
cess by the Faculty for its purity, speedy ote uniform 
efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous flavour, and 
marked superiority over every other variety, in the treat- 
ment of CONSUMPTION, BRONCHIT 8, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DIS- 

» EASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA RICKETS, IN- 
FANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 





EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS ;— 


HENRY LETHEBY, Esq., M.B., 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &e., &c. 
“The Oil corresponds in al) its characters with that 
named ‘ Hufle Brune,’ and described as the best variety in 
the masterly treatise of Dr. De Jongh. From my investi- 
gations, I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulte- 
rated article.’ 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, Esq., M.D., F.L.S., 

Chief Analyst of the Sanitary ) “eager of the Lancet, 
&e., &c. 

a oo t is my confidence in the article, that I usually 

it in preference to any other, in order to make 

sure ee obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condi- 

tion.” 


Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, Lon- 
=. Dr. de Jongh’s sole British Consignees; and by many 
table Chemists throughout os My pe a 





i 


CROWDEN, AND. GANODS Hite 

efeetvel substitute for Ball Late Reig fe q 
the price, the use ins 

— may be obtained in ‘the - o 

it out, and with 


one-half 
essly wearing 
The cheapest and best article ever r- aati: 
10s. Sold wholesale only ys cEOwD 
Lond 1, by all respectable 





Falcon-square, jon; 
= Cc ee Ironmongers, fen 

revent point: . that the 
CROWDEN and GAMOD prea ene the Boards See mames of 





wT Pp“ MER’S PATENT LEG is far ewoagn 
4 z is far 
toall others that have hitherto bees inne eeuor 
is a valuable addition to our means of invented, and 
venicnee arising from a severe muti 
Adjusted wi — accuracy, by 
to every form of — by } 
of 24, Saville-row, London 


HE FORTY- we-ohey SHIL. 
made to order, LING suits, 


Scoteh Hi 
Tweeds, <! wool and ad ~—t by oy 8 Beas 
t-street 


Merehant ailor, 74, — 
m... PauiSSTe OFF INEA D pgktor Ppt 
le season e J IRE) 
the GUINEA DRESS TROU ry) end. tee eh 
GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 
N.B.— 






~ 








:) 


ES: 


A perfect fit guaranteed. 
2 ata reat her pinientys Royal Letters 


THE PATENT PNEUMATIC. PALATE THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF Al TIRIGIAL TEED 
Messrs. MOGGRIDGE and Aavia Re 1s 

the Royal Family, 13, OL b BURLINGTON. 

INGION. STREET, 





BOND-8STREET, ATENTERS of the 
au of — Artiticial Teeti—From Geet a 

et, upon their peculiar principle of self-adhesion, w 
can be adapted to the most tender mouths, without 
operation whatever, and possess the desired | 
preserving their natural colour 
ing TEETH —of never decaying or wearing out and so ar- 
ranged as torender it im ible to distinguish 
from the NATURAL TEETH and restoring to the coun- 
tenance a youuger and improved appearance. 

The PNEUMATIC PALATE has excited the greatest ad- 
miration of the most eminent PHYSICIANS and SUR- 
GEONS of ENGLAND and the principal cities of the 
CONTLNENT, who constantly favour them with their dis- 
tinguished rec ons, and who ider their system 
to be greatly superior to any in use, as ae the greatest 
leeyeae oe t= rh ie the posit Sa 

¢ patient enabled —S e im 
tion of mastication, which is eet essential om 

It also renders the articulation clear des we 
the unpleasant whistling so long complained of, ‘jmpos- 
sible.—This to public speakers is inv » 

Py: upper set, 10 Guineas ; a lower set, 10 Guineas; a fallet 
of Artificial Teeth, 10 Gainenes a single tooth, 1 Guinea. « 

STOPPING, CLEANING, &c 

ATTENDANCH, 10 TILL 5 O'CLOCK. 

ALL CONSULTATIONS FREE, 


MESSRS. MOGGRIDGE AND DAVIS, 
SURGEON-DENTISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
No. 13, OLD BURLINGTON-STREBT, BON D-STREET, 
LONDON. 








\ INERAL WATERS OF VICHY. —The 
4 increasing de mand for these Waters, as valuable re- 
medial agents, by the Upper Classes in has in- 
duced the Com to whom the French Government has 
conceded the privilege of vending them, to form an Esta- 


blishment in os. where they may be o! in ay 
quantities precisely as ey are bottled at the ee on 
PASTILS or LOZENGES prepared from the Saline Con- 


stituents of the Vichy Waters, and the SALTS, for Internal 
Use or for Baths, so celebrated on the Continent for all 
Stomach, Liver, and iseases, Gout, Rheumatism, 
&c., are also kept at ne VICHY WATERS COMPANYS 
DE iP ri. 27, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUAR 








alf-pints (10 ounces), 1 6d.: ee ounces), ts 9d. ; 
uarts (40 ounces), 9s. MPERIAL MEASU 
CAUTION.—Each bottle is sealed with a , me- 
tallic capsule, and bears beneath the pink outside wrapper | 
a label with Dr, de Jongh’s stamp and signature. ALL OILS 
OFFERED AS DR. DE JONGH’S, OR AS OF THE SAME KIND. 
WITHOUT SUCH MARKS, ARE FRAUDULENT 1MPOSITIONS. 


RAMP’ TON ry PIL 4 OF ‘HEALTH. —The 
manifold advantages to the heads of families from the | 
possession of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 
sorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases 
of temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less | 
every ay are so obvious to all, that no question the | 
be be so of its importance to every housekeeper in the 
kingdom. | 
For females, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all | 
obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 
produce a healthy comple xion. 
Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 
Price 1s. me and 2s. 9d. per box. 


| LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. | 
This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
| seience of modern chemistry has conferred upon gg 
for, during the first twenty years of the present century, t 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered ademeney nas 
—— the efficacy aud safety of this medicine is so fully de- 
strated by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every 
rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the 
most important discoveries of the oir a0, Oe 
Sold PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 


Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








Jn the High Court of Chancery. 
TEs. .—On the 29th of May, 6, 


an Injunction was granted by the High 
Chancery, and on the Lith of June following was Leen, 8 
petual, against Joseph Franklin and others, to restrain 
under a penalty of 1,000/., from imitating this 
which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of 
secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie ¢ ~ 
and the Imperial Coteee of Medicine, Vienna, ‘a 

{o. 1, is a remedy for Relaxation, etrom: cri abe, and 

| shee distressing consequences arising from carly 
and its effects are etficacious in youth, 
age; and to those persons who are prevented 
married state from the results of, early errors it =e 
valuable. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space 
three days, completely and ‘entirely eradicates all 
those disorders which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
portion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 
Continental remedy for that class of disorders wh 
tunately the English physician treats with joao t se Bs to 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, 
which all the sarsaparilla in the world cannot aaell 
Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or SmeM> 
and of all nauseating qualities. They lay on the 
table without their use being suspected.—Triesemar, Nos. vee 
2, 3, are sold in tin eases, price 11s., or four cases in pag - 
33s., which saves 11s, ; in 52, cases, whereby there ins. 
saving of 11. 128; divided into separate doses, as adm ~« 
tered by Vaipeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. To be had who 
sale and retail in London, of Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; Hannay 
and Co.. 63, Oxford- street; and Sanger, 150, Oxf 4 
R. H. Ingham , arogeint, 46, a ~——- 
Bradbury, bookseller, Deansgate, ton; 
mist, 52, Lord- street, eeryect Powell, bookseller, 15, West 
moreland-street, Dublin; Winnall, bookseller, High-street, 
Birmingham. 


, and 
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BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
5 EY BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS dev exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPEL A 
PS, BATHS, and ETALLIC BEDSTEADS, The 
pa", s at once 5 nwo’ ~ most vari 
ever d marked at prices propor- 
oret cae those oe Seve tended to make his establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country. » Fat 
Bedsteads, from =... ... £0 12 6 to £12 0 e . 
Shower baths, from ... . 07 6to 51 0 —_? 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 0 6 Oto 6 6 0 eae 
All other kinds at the same rate. : 
’ Pure Colaa Oil ae ~ « 48. 8d. per gallon 


7 rr +wrYv 
fA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ON LY —_ 
The largest assoftment of Loncon-made TEA-U RNS 
in the world (including all the recent novelties, a ~ 
which are registered) is on SALE at W ILLIAM 8. BUR- | 
TON’S, from 30s. to 62. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
C assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at 

that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
the sales. $3 inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair: larger 
from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; 
if h silver ferrules, 37s. to 508.; white bone table-knives, 
9s. Gd. per dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 68.; 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table-knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen; table steels from 1s. each. The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 
and othe , and of the new plated fish-carvers. ; 
The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the 
whole of last year, are of such acharacter that the entire of 
EIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the display of the most 
0 ificent stock of GEN ERAL HOUSE [RONMONGERY 
including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, 
Grashes and Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen Large 
Show Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in 
the selection of goods that cannot be heped for else- 





Illustrated catalogues sent (per post) free. — F 
$9, OXFORD-STREET: 1, 14, 2, and 3, NBWMAN- 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, LONDON. 
Established A.D. 1820. 


E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 
L new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head 
as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the 
same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision ; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room. 
Price 24s. and.apwards. The Patent can also be affixed to 
any good Toilet Glass. Drawin and Prices sent free by 
Post. To be seen only at the Patentees, Messrs. HEAL & 
SON, whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet 
Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment 
of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNI- 
EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of up- 
wards of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL & SON, 
196, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 





DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 

136, 187, 138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
Comer of the New-road. Established Twenty-eight Years. 
Enlargement of Premises. Increase of Stock. 

ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 

If 80, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 
recherché manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well 

as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 
Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 


ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, of superior style and workmanship. Telescope 
. . from $ guineas to 30. Chairs, in Moroceo, 
Hair-cloth, and Roan, from 12s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 
An immense stock of Bedding, Blankets, Sheetings, Coun- 
terpanes, Carpets, and Family Drapery just received from 
the Manufacturers. 


Furniture warehoused at a moderate charge for families 
leaving town, or going abroad. 


Mark the Address, 
CORNER of the NEW-ROAD and TOTTENHAM- 
COURT-ROAD. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 


Established a.p. 1700. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 

Most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
le use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 


Been and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 
TRUSTEES, +f y 
The Right Hon. the LORD HIGH CHA ep 
‘Phe How. LORD att 4 , 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHIEF BARON. 
The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE LERIDGE. 
The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE ERLE. 
NASSAU, W., SENIOR, Bo. late Master in Chancery. 
CHARLES PURTON COOPER, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.B.S. 
GEORGE CAPRON, Esq. 
Examples of the Bonus upon Policies declared to the 3ist 
December, 1854 :— : 
Date Of Police... Megth 38, 1845. April u. 1845. 
Age at ae 0 2 
AnnuatPremium| £25 7 6 | £3516 8 | £9 8 4 
Sum Assured....... 1000 0 6 | 1000 6 0 | 1000 0 0 
Bonus added...... | 15710 0 | 184 0 0 | 21110 3 


Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, and every information 
a be had upon written or personal application to the 
Office. 





Nov. 7, 1845 
51 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 
EsTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses 
and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


~ A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
CCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
OR THE SUM OF 
£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy 


in the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or 
£100 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 

NO CHARCE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the 
Agents—of the Clerks at all the Principal Railway Stations 
—and at the Head Office, London, where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


May be insured against by the Journey or by the Year as 


heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Insuranee Company, Empowered by 
a a Act of Parliament. Offices, 3, dia Broad-street, 
London. 





COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ADELAIDE, at par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, May 1, 1856. 


2 UY of the MAKERS.—BRUSHES, COMBS, 
and BROOMS of every description, whether for the 
dressing-table, household, or stable use, thirty per cent. 
lower than any other house in the trade, at the Manufac- 
turers, J. and J. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court-road (op- 
site Bedford-street, Bedford-square.)— Warranted tooth 
rushes, 3d.; superior ditto, 4d.; the best that can be made, 
6d. each.—N. B. The lowest price asked, and no abatement, 


(PME LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES ‘nd 
. COMBS in LONDON.—J. and J. WITHERS, 36, 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE- 
7 RESISTING SAPBS (non-conducting and vapour- 
ising), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple 
Patents of 1840, 51, 54, and 1855, including their Gunpowder- 
— Solid Lock and Door (without which no safe is se- 
cure), 

THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAPEGUARDS 

EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. Lon- 
don Depot, 474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by 
post. 

Sold by HOBBS, ASHLRBY, and ©O., 97, Cheapside. 











ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
ME ABRIVABENP, D.LL., from the Uni- 


versity of Padua, who bas been established in London 
for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and French 
at his own house, or the houses of his pupils. He also at- 
tends Schools both in town and country, Mr. ARRIVA- 
BENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and the 
most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly comprehend 
his lessons. 











effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 


While the a resisting power is supplied by the | 
d Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease | 

ess that it cannot be detected, and may be worn | 

ve circular may be had, and the Truss (which | 

Cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference | 
, two inches below the hips, being sent to the | JOUN 


Moc-Main Pad an 
and 


of the body 


rer, 
Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Rlastic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e., 
Ness VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases ef WEAK- 
They ore SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 


Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENB, No. 4, St. 
Michael’s-place, Brompton. 





Just published, post free, two stamps, with prescriptions in 


x rn English, 
UACKERY UNMASKED. Its Extortions, 
Impositions, and Deceptions fully explained. By 
SUTTON, M.R.C.S. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“The author has conferred a great boon on suffering 


| humanity, by laying bare the scandalous practices of nefa- 


rious adventurers, who advertise to cure diseases of which 
they know nothing.”— Herald. 


drawn porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are|  “ Will prove useful to thousands, to whom we recommend 
i6s. Pon like = ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to| it.”—Sun. 


anufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Address, Dr. SUTTON, 15, Frederick-place, Goswell-road, 


| London. 
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FERGUSSON’S HAND- 
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WOOD’S CAMPAIGN IN THB ORIMBA. 
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BUCKINGHAM’S 
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PORTERS RESTDENCI 
PORTER'S NCE AMASCUS. 
aE EOS OF ee BELLOT. 


DOCTOR A 
ALEXANDER’S 
INSIDE SEBASTOPOL. 
BURTON’S. EL-MEDINAH AND M 
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BUTLER’S ANC PHILOSOPHY. 
AFTER by WILKIg CoLLins. 
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ample supply is p' 
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LIFE OF WARDLAW. 


whenever a delay occurs; and an 
videa of all the principal New Works as 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Literary lnstitutions and Book Societies supplied. on Liberal 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


es Epwarp Mrovrz, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
Cross-street, Manchester. ; 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Au the Best New Works 


seriber of One Guiuea per Annum. The 


to works of History, Biography, Religion, 
‘Travel ; the best works of Piet a 
Prospectuses 


ayo eeey 
by every 


, and 
ion are also added. 
on 


CHARLES Epwarp Mupis, 510, New Oxford-street, 
London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 
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” 


A remarkable work, full of 
the non-professional. A book that will 
Lytton, 


NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON OF MALVERN. 


= WATER CURE; ITS PRINCIPLES 
‘ AND PRACTICE. A Guide in the Treatment of 
Chronie Disease. With authenticated Cases of Cure. 

“We honestly recommend this 
desires, a 
Hydropathy. The 
abou in valuable practical hints on diet, 


who 
guide, to learn something of 
teaching is 2 


“There is sound Philosophy in Iris medical teaching. It 
cw which 


London: J. CHuRcHILL, 11, New Burlington-street; 
Malvern: H. Lams. - 





R. WILSON’S WATER CURE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, GREAT MALVERN, 
requisite for Sixty Invalids, and was built by him 
for his Patients, It has now ap; 
SIUM for the Swedish » 
TIOS, under a Professor 
alone, or in conjunction with the Water Cure. 
For a Prospectus, apply to Dr. Wilson. 
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up, a8 our ran 
afraid to hold converse with one came in 
so q a shape, soon 
plenty of fine musie in the soul of ti 
turned back and read him through without pausing.”— 





London: E. Townsexp, HamMBLin, 42), Oxford-street, 
and all Booksellers. . 
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Just published, Fourth Edition, 
PASLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION, BY 
CONGELATION. 

By J. R. QUINTON, Surgeon-Dentist. 
London: WAkp and Oo., 27, Paternoster-row. 
inton may be consulted for the Painless Ex- 


traction of ‘l'eeth, and every department of Dental Practice, 
daily from Ten to F 


18, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


priee 2s. 6d., 
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Just published, price 2s., free 2s. 
AYON SPERMATORREGRA 
Lt Nature and Treatment, with an exposition 
Frauds that are 
speedy, safe, and e 
yA MEMBI 


we by = 
ec cure ervous. 

HE ROYAL CO. OF 
ICIANS, London. 
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rsons who advertise the 


London; W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 













London: ap tegen eh GREEN, bron ppetmain 


Just published, price Three Shillings, 
UNE: A Book for the Country in Summer 
Time. By H. T. STAINTON. 
Loxemanx, Brows, Grsen, and LorGmans. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, 5s., 
HE GENESIS OF THE BART AND OF 
MAN: S Bag of Passages in the 
Hebrew and with a view to the 
Solution of the Quest yy al Le A of io 
REGINALD STUART POOLE MESLOse ’* 
Balnburehs A ADAM and Cameate BLAcK ; 
: Loneman and Co. 











Price 18s. cloth, 
HAYDN DICTIONARY of DATES, and 
1 Seventh edition, with additions 
Keeper of the Library of the Institution of ‘Great 
‘ Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s., 

BCOLL Sune of a VISIT to the UNI- 
TED STATES, and BRITISH PROVINCES of 

NORTH AMERICA. By ROBERT PLAYFAIR, Esq. 


Edinburgh: THomas ConsTaBLE and Co. London: 
HaMIttoy, Sete. aa W. RoBERTson. 








published, price 4s., post 8vo, cloth, 
a PLEASURES OF HOME. A Poem, 
git two Parte. By Rev. JOHN ANDERSON, Minister 
nnoull, Perth, With a Vignette by John Everett 


EO, ee 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE LIFE of HENRY BSELDING : with 
Notices of his Writi' WRENCH. on tem po- 
Tempie, FREDE 7 WREN of the Middle 


A useful péidillon to entertaining. knowledge "— Spec- 


“ Mr. sokahe, bolanted Of Mosary pensip iibsoteneh: age 
age.  encemaee, Samet illustrative 


spd sparing with vivacious and just oritt 
hae ee iterating in itself, or more capti- 
vatin maemncetnl aan ap of its style, Ras oultern issued 


 saeaee 5 ae +m si and Co., 25, Paternoster-row 














poe a a 
A™*® GRANT; or, THE ONE MOTIVE. 


A Tale designed principally for the Teachers of the 
Children of the Poor. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
Now ready, nee See eee eeebouren, 
4s., oblong 8vo, 
"He GOLDEN A. B. C. Edited from the 
German, by J. F. HOPER. 





“The upon which this elegant little book is con- 
, is to a series of Scripture texts, ng 
with the successive letters of the Alphabet,—in same 
as AB C illustrates the Alphabet a 
and to accom each text with an suproprinte 

illustration w tself is wrought into the s 
the paper. salah It is impossible to cou in w = 
idea of ite beauty and sweetness. It is needless to 
dwell 4. ~ nate fan tare A of such a collection of gems 
as this, to all t alphabets in common use for the 


Pi ng wv children the letters of the 
Repent aid of a pon youn children the tiers ideas. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
THE BEST ENCLISH DICTIONARY PUB- 
LISHED 


In one thick volume, price 16s., cloth, lettered, 


EBSTER'S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Sixth Edition 
Set by C. A. GOODRICH. It exhibits the Origin 








raphy, Pronunciation, and Definition of Words, an 
bs gd ; eae the — Pronu: iaolatie of Greek, 
tin, an Names; comprises a 
Vocabulary of Modern ical cal Names, a and their Pro- 
munetatton contains words than “ Todd’s 
Edition or yoimaege,” and is the best best Dicti: you can 
- purchase. It can be had bound in calf, or 


London: GrorGr RovTLEDGE and Co, 2, Farringdon- 
street. 


“WALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS.” 
In 2 vols, crown 8yvo, price 12s. 6d., cloth, lettered, 
ALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. A New Edition, with 52 
Tllastrations by W. Harvey, and Steel Portraits. 





“This book is a com knowledge and 
amusement, containing jhical notices of, and extracts 
from, the best - u — ae L of our 
most authors e best an 
Ae ES ee 
o as ice 

mission, to have Deok tigh 


London: Groner Routizper and Co., 2, Farringdon- 


THE LEADER. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


SIR ROBERT PEEL'S 


IS NOW READY. 


[No. 321, Sar, Mav 17, 1856, 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 





UBICINI?S WORK ON TURKEY, 





— 


> 


This Day, 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s., 


LETTERS ON TURKEY; 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND COMMERCIAL competion OF 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, THE REFORMED INSTITUTIONS, ARMY, NAVY, &. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. A. UBICINI, BY LADY EASTHOPR. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 








BY J. 


Next Week, with Original Map and Woodcuts, 8vo. 


CARAVAN JOURNEYS & WANDERINGS 


IN PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, TURKISTAN, AND BELOOCHISTAN; 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE COUNTRIES LYING BETWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA 


P, FERRIER, 


Formerly of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and late Adjutant-General of the Persian Army. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








MR. BAYLE ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK ON THE 
STATE OF ITALY. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM, 
| EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, 
PIEDMONT AND GENOA. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


Author of “Purple Tints of Paris.” 
[Shortly will be published. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 
ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. 
By Baron VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of “ Transcaucasia,” &c. 
Translated and issued under the immediate sanction of the 


2 vols. ~~ 28s. (This day. 
THE RING AND THE VEIL: 


A Novet. In8 vols. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
Author of “Isis,” “Margaret Ravenscroft,” &c. 


“ Abounding in cleverness and interest . . . The tale 
is exceedingly well written.”— Vraminer. 

“ He writes with the practised skill of an artist: his de- 
scriptions are graphic and his dialogues brisk.” —Critic. 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND 
SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


By 8. S. HILL, Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


London: CHAPMAN and Haut, 1 193, insonmnddll 





This day i is published, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
HAT 1S TRUTH? or, Revelation its 


own Nemesis. Second Edition, revised and en- 


London: Jonw Caapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 2. 2s., 
HE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: 
A History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“ It is work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last 
Ot Hon ’—Athenaum. 

i, Lm is a work of which any country might be 
"—Pres. 

Pee Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical 

documents necessary to the composition of his work.”— 


Leader. 

‘ “Mr. | oad 3 volumes will well repay perusal.”—Satur- 
a 
ates | This ~~ a ‘really great work.”—Nonconformist. 





London: Jon» CuapmaAy, §, King William-street, Strand. 
CHAPMAN and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
THE REGENCY, 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS, 


By the Duke of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G, de. 
“ Here are two more goodly volumes on the Ei court 
—volumes full of new pict ures, 
scenes— IO ny up much secret history.”—A 
“ Invaluable, as ae the true + in whieh a 
the stirring events of the Regency are to be 
Literary Gazette. 


Hurst and BLacketT, Successors to HENRY CoLpory, 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 


INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: 
THE 


THEORY OF KNOWING AND BEING. 
By J. F. FERRIER, A.B., Oxon., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, 
St. Andrews. 


WILLIAM BLACKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SSAYS BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRI- 
TICAL: chiefly on English Poets, 


By DAVID as A.M., Professor of English Literature 
in University College, London. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; London: Brut and 
ALDY. 








This day, 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
RINCIPLES and MAXIMS of JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. By JOHN GEORGE PHILLIMORE, 
Q.C., M.P., Reader on Constitutional Law and Legal History 
to the Four Inns of Court. 
London: Joun W. PaREER and Son, West Strand. 





Just ready, price 1s., 
HE UNITED STATES: THEIR CONSTL 
TUTION and POWER, containing a popular. ous 
of the Naval and Military forces of the Usticn, as wollas te 
American idea of Defence. By CHARLES J BROWNE, 
Author of “ Life of Southey.” 
London: Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 
: Now ready, price 6d. 
rNHE CELEBRATED GREEK AND RO- 
MAN WRITERS. A Letter delivered at the Kiln- 
down Library and Reading Room, by A. J. B. BERESFORD 
HOPE, Esq., February 8, 1856. 
London : J. MasTERrs, Aldersgate-strect, and New Bond- 
street. 








CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of Macaulay's 
“England,” Vols. III. and IV.; “ Memoirs of Sew 
Smith ;” ran Money of the House of 
“ Lilliesleaf ;” “ West award al ’ and many other works works of 
the past and present ow on sale at 
MUDIE'S 8} SELECT LIBRARY. 
‘List of Prices may be obtained on application. 


Cuartes Epwarp Muprs, 510, New Oxford-streot, 
London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





LONDON: Printed and Published by ALyrep Epmunpd GaLLowa4y, at “The Leader” Office, No. 154, Strand, in the Cont of Middlesex.—May 17, 1856. 
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